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CULTURE AND ORDER 


Foreword By SIR DEVA PRASAD SARVADHIKARY, KT. 
(President, Indian Research Institute) 


It might appear to be too late in the day to have to define or 
defend “Culture', which is the foundation, the base, and the bed- 
rock of order and orderliness in their broadest and best sense. "The. 
contrary, however, seems to be the case, and wonder of wonders 
such is the case, in regions best and most permeated and pre- 
dominated by Culture, also in its best and the broadest sense. "The 
case of such an individual was like that of one who proclaimed that 
he did not know what Prose was though he was speaking Prose all 
his life. 

This remark can be best illustrated and in the shortest way 
by two quotations from two of the most cultured men of the last 
century. The famous statesman, orator, and philanthropist, 
John Bright, almost in a perverse and ‘cussed’ fashion once pro- 
claimed, ‘People who talk about what they call culture, by which 
they mean a smattering of the two dead languages—Greek and 
Latin. How poor a thing this culture is, how little good it can 
do to the world, and how absurd it is for its possessors to set much 
store by it’. 

Another famous protagonist of real Culture and one of the 
most cultured of men took upon himself to speak of Culture in the 
same strain. Frederic Harrison observed, ‘Perhaps the very silliest 
cant of the day is the cant about culture. Culture is a desirable 
quality in a critic of new books, and sits well on a professor of 
“ belles letters” ; but as applied to politics, it means simply a turn 
for small fault-finding, love of selfish ease, and indecision in action. 
The man of culture is in politics one of the poorest mortals alive. 
For simple pedantry and want of good sense no man is his equal. 
No assumption is too unreal, no end is too unpractical for him.’ 

The offending ‘ smattering of Greek and Latin’, now at a much 
greater discount than ever even in Cambridge and Oxford, or shall 
I say Oxford and Cambridge, should one would have thought, no 
longer bring this diatribe on Culture. But the stream of vitupera- 
tion has by no means ceased. As late as 1933, Mr. Burton Roscoe 
in the preface to his admirable “Titans of Literature’ says, “More 
nonsense has been written about the Greeks than about any other 
race of people. ‘This is because their tremendously rich literature 
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has begot a rich literature, rich in nonsense as well as sense.” 
This sense of non-sense is remarkable in an author who in spite of 
himself has done yeomen service to the better and proper under- 
standing of Greek and Latin literature. It is a pity that he had 
not read earlier Prof. Pearl’s work, ‘To Begin with’, which he 
himself describes as a “Prophylactes against Pedantry'. Strange- 
ly enough, this Prophylactes prescribes from ' Lucretius’ to ‘ Balzac 
and Anatole France ' as some of the antidotes against the prevailing 
melody of Pedantry. Though we have not lacked support and 
appreciation there are and had been those to whom the ethics 
about “Little Latin’ and ‘ Less Greek’ in the domains of Sanskrit, 
Pali, Arabic, and Persian have not been wanting. Ethics of this 
type have still to be accommodated and reckoned with, particularly 
as Type-writing, Accountancy, Tailoring, and Actuarial Economics 
which have begun claiming monopoly in seats of learning, threatened 
to eclipse also our temple for the Advancement of Learning—our 
University. 

Mathew Arnold, the last century apostle of “Sweetness and 
Light” looked upon Culture as the foe of cant, vandalism, and vul- 
garity. He hated ' Clap-trap ' as much as Hebraism the stronghold 
of narrow bigotry and pert and perverse pertinacity. Hellenism 
was his creed—the Salt of the Earth and the saving-grace of hu- 
manity. Minerva was the daughter of Jove as Saraswati was of 
Brahma. One can ill afford to ignore the elephant-headed presiding 
deity of Wisdom and Success riding his mouse-charger. and his 
brother, Heaven's Generalissimo who are all more or less prototypes 
of Culture. Mahamaya's entourage is not unreasonably and in- 
effectively predominated by Saraswati, Ganesa, and Kertikeya, 
multiple forces of Culture in the grand scheme of the Universe: 

Montesquien says: ‘The first motive which ought to impel 
us to study is the desire to augment the excellence of our nature, 
and to render an intelligent being yet more intelligent’. ‘This is 
the true ground, says Mathew Arnold, ‘to assign for the genuine 
scientific passion, however manifested, and for culture, viewed 
simply as a fruit of this passion’. ‘There is of Culture the prevailing 
view ‘that in all the love of our neighbour, the impulses towards 
action, help and beneficence, the desire for removing human error, 
clearing human confusion and diminishing human misery, the 
noble aspiration to leave the world better and happier than we 
found it,—motives eminently such as are called social, come in as 
part of the grounds of culture '—the main and the pre-eminent part. 

Culture may, according to Mathew Arnold, be properly described 
‘not as having its origin in curiosity: but as love of perfection ; 
it is study of perfection. It moves by the force, not merely or 
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primarily of the scientific passion for pure knowledge but also moral 
and social passion for doing good.' 

As in the first view of it, we took for its worthy motto Mon- 
tesquien's words: “To render an intelligent being yet more in- 
telligent', so, in the second view of it, there is no better motto 
which it can have than the words of Bishop Wilson: “To make 
reason and the will of God prevail’. 

This vein need hardly be pursued very much further for our 
present purposes than to deplore that in the wake of so-called 
‘Utilitarianism’ the study, appreciation, and absorption of culture 
is on the wane. Horrors are being perpetrated in some sections 
of modern literature in the name of Art and the tide has to be 
stemmed. Bengali Vernacular which is daily gathering remarkable 
vigour and energy has long been casting about for a suitable name 
for Culture, and among the many that have been suggested, one 
finds ‘ Kristi’, ‘ Charcha’, ‘Sadhana’, ‘ Alochana’, and ‘ Anusilan’. 
The appropriateness and suggestiveness of any of these names need 
not detain us, except as an index of the widespread desire and 
demand for the growth and expansion of real cultural ideals, ideas, 
and formule. Culture is bound to prevail, however much one may 
deprecate, the smattering of any old or mid-old Classics. It is 
recognized to be and is the bed-rock of order and orderliness without 
which no social entity can be evolved or exist. Sahitya is the 
Sanskrit equivalent of what is normally connoted as literature. 
The wise ancient saying : 


“qatar aa aa Naa” 


“The time of the wise and the intellectual is passed by the 
pastime of Kavya and Shastras or Literature—worldly and other- 
worldly.’ Here is the key-note of the situation and the seeming 
pastime is really the cement that goes deep down the foundation 
and constitutes the bed-rock. 

Where there is little time, capacity or inclination for close and 
deep scholarship even ‘smattering’ or casual acquaintance is 
helpful and healthful. The Calcutta University not caring or daring 
to deal with Culture at large, has for the moment shown courage 
by adopting 'Indian History and Culture' as one of the subjects 
for higher studies. This is a first good step. ‘Thereby, however, 
it does not ignore or give the go-by to Culture of other ilk and 
with a larger venue. All its curricula and courses of study, how- 
ever seemingly utilitarian, make forth the growth and promotion 
of Culture in the broader and the better sense. 

Search and reverence for the old and the past, as helping in 
the understanding of the present and in the strengthening and 
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reinforcement of the future, have a great place in real Culture. This 
has been the motto and motive of the Indian Research Institute 
which in spite of untold handicap has set before itself the great task 
of the publication of an acceptable and useful edition of the ‘ Vedas’. 
The difficulties in our way have gradually assumed much larger 
proportions than we had bargained for, because of lack of capacity 
and inclination for work of this description on the part of many 
people to whom credit for this class of work has been unwittingly 
but fondly given. We have to retrace our steps, correct our mistakes 
and miscalculations, and plod on more doggedly and determinately 
than ever in our new found path. One of the methods for crea- 
tion and strengthening of public opinion in favour and in the 
interest of Culture would be the undertaking to which we have 
now resolved to commit ourselves. “There is no lack of Journals 
and journalistic enterprise in the learned world, which on the other 
hand seems to suffer according to certain standards and ideas 
rather from a plethora. But every ideal for propagation and 
promotion of public opinion as also the demand for manifesta- 
tion and clarification of its ‘Objects and Reasons’ must have 
a platform of its own. Such a platform has its value as it can 
set forth from time to time and help in diffusing the reasons, the 
utility, the practicability, and the essential desirability of ideals, 
as such. Such a platform can also assist in the removal and 
_rectification of errors, miscalculations and misapprehensions and 
in focussing the views, demands, and. necessities of its votaries, that 
resolve to worship in the same temple. 
In addition to our Vedic work, the Institute during its very 
short existence has succeeded, through the generosity and public 
spirit of Dr. Bimala Churn Law, a worthy scion of a wealthy, pious, 
and public-spirited family, in bringing out an acceptable edition of 
“Barhut” under the capable and scholarly editorship of Dr. B. M. 
‘Barua. Similar other ventures are in view and how far success 
will attend our endeavours in the directions that we are proposing 
to ourselves, will depend upon the volume of enlightened and sym- 
pathetic public opinion that we can create, and public demand that 
we can evolve. 
The Journal, which again owes its inception and energizing 
inspiration to the generosity of Dr. Bimala Churn Law and 
to the determined zeal and unflagging devotion of our Secre- 
tary, Mr. Satis Chandra Seal, will endeavour to focus suggestions, 
criticisms, and ideas. It will as far as our means and resources 
permit give at once an organic shape to unconnected ideas of 
our programme in hand and our contemplated field of action. It 
will try to afford to all devoted workers an impartial forum, under 


Re 
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the capable editorship of Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, long and honourably 
connected with the epoch-making Journal ' Indian Antiquary ', 
with willing co-operation of Dr. B. M. Barua and Dr. B. C. Law. 

We soon expect and propose to have our self-contained office 
and Press which will make our work quicker, easier, and smoother. 
Regarding our contemplated publication of the Vedas, the gigantic 
proportions of which will be some explanation of our seeming 
slowness, every effort is being made to quicken them on modified 
lines found necessary and unavoidable under altered circumstances 
of which premonition and prevision were impossible. Apart from 
other beneficent resultants of our proposed publications in the 
domains of Spirituality, Antiquity, Linguistics, and Economy, we 
set forth high stores by them on the score of much decried Culture 
which in the march of things, must once again come into its own. 

To come back once more to Frederick Harrison. He in his 
narrow and crabbed concept of Culture looks upon the cultured 
man as the useless diletantte. He thinks that cultured people are 
the only class, perhaps they are the only class of responsible beings 
in the community who cannot with safety be entrusted with power. 

Frederick Harrison proceeds in this strain and says, ' The active 
exercise of politics requires common sense, sympathy, trust, resolu- 
tion and enthusiasm, qualities which your man of culture has 
carefully rooted up, lest they damage the delicacy of his critical 
olfactories '. 

This large-minded and really cultured man, the exponent of 
August Comte and Positivism to the British Phelistines, as Mathew 
Arnold called them, did tremendous injustice to Culture in the West 
as well as in the East when he gave utterance to these highly 
Phelistine-like sentiments. Big men of action in the West have 
also been some of the biggest men of Culture. Not to multiply 


names, this is best illustrated by the conquering Cesar and his 


edifying commentaries. 

So has been the case in what to the West goes as the sleepy 
and the dreamy East. Bankim Chandra Chatterjee in his monu- 
mental study of Srikrishna, the pivot of modern reaction in Hinduism, 
has forcibly analysed and illustrated many-sided and variegated activ- 
ities of the Man of Thought and Speculation, of organization and of 
action,—an Ideal, a second of which the world has not been blessed 
with. And who can in this concern forget Srikrishna's typical - 
disciple the Knight Vaishnava or Vaishnavite Knight—Vishma, 
so powerfully portrayed in the Mahabharata and Srimad Bhagvat 
with harmonious combination of Action, Administration, Specula- 
tion, Sacrifice, and Spirituality in his immeasurably gigantic 
personality—a true type of true Culture. 
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The name of Chanakya Kautilya will strike the most casual 
of thinkers as illustrating balanced Culture and Action. Names 
could be multiplied ad libitum if necessity arose. 

To pick out only a few names in the special domains of that sec- 
tion of Culture with which we are for the moment in particular con- 
cerned, the names of Madhavacharya (Vidyaranya) and Sayancharya 
in the South, and Rupa and Sanatana ‘inspired’ by Sree Chaitanya 
in the North, will strike many as giving practical contradiction to 
Frederick Harrison’s poorly conceived dictum. Who were greater 
scholars, thinkers, teachers, and at the same time administrators and 
organizers than Madhava and Sayana whose impress on Vedic learning 
is an abiding asset in high grade Culture? Who left a deeper impress 
on Northern Vaishnava spirituality than the thinkers, philosophers, 
and administrators, Rupa and Sanatana? It is not of, ' Blucher- 
booted Kulter’, the pernicious creed of pre-war Prussia that rased 
Luvain, and ultimately rased pre-war German imperialism of which 
one cares to think in this concern. Rather would one think of and 
teach Indra-Birochana Philosophy, the leveller and at the same 
time the uplifter of ideals that may for ascendency, development, and 
stability of what Ancient India stood for and in spite of passing 
ages still stand for and will yet abide. Our reference would not be 
complete without mention of the many-sided activities of that colos- 
sal creation and creator of Modern India—Raja Ram Mohun Ray, the 
centenary of whose death was celebrated with so much eclat last year. 

Dr. S. N. Das Gupta, one of our contributors, has in his well- 
known ‘History of Indian Philosophy’ abundantly made it clear 
that the most important achievement of Indian thought was 
Philosophy and it was regarded as the goal of all the highest 
practical and theoretical activities. He indicated the point of 
unity amidst all the apparent diversities which the complex 
growth of Culture has over a vast area. Dr. Das Gupta goes on to 
add: “The unity of India is essentially one of spiritual aspira- 
tions and obedience to the Law of the Spirit’. This indeed 
proves how Culture is the basis and bed-rock of order and order- 


liness. It is indeed theoretical but much more than theoretical ;. 


it is much more practical than it is theoretical—a position that 
neither John Bright nor Frederick Harrison and small-vision men 
like them, who deprecate Culture could imagine or appreciate. 
The spiritual and the practical integrity of our Culture has never 
been affected by passing political, social, or even intellectual 
phenomena that have, age after age, swept over India. A study of 
its Philosophy will convince open-minded investigator of the 
essential unity and practical efficiency of Culture—and particularly 
of Hindu Culture. 
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The Culture that we want to visualise and assimilate is neither 
narrow nor lop-sided but is broad-based, universal, and all-pervading. 

A glance at the credentials of our Board of Editors, Advisory 
Committee, and contributors will convince the most casual and 
capricious of critics that ours are not sectional or sectarian ideals 
but we aim at an all-comprehensive programme and routine of work 
for the uplift of worldly and other-worldly level of humanity as an 
organic whole. We, who are engaged in the arduous and possibly 
thankless task of trying to bring home to the seeker the master- 
pieces in Thought and Speculation of the Past cannot ignore books 
and what they stand for. At the same time we do not ignore 
but must frankly recognise the great place that well-conducted 
journals have won for themselves in the development of cultural 
ideals in domains of Spirituality, of Art and Arts, and of Science 
and of Literature. They are much more than a pastime and an 
entertaining interlude. "They help in focussing on a common and 
easily accessible plane the wisdom of the past and the speculations 
and the discoveries of the present, in which achievement they have 
been singularly fortunate and successful. How extensive is the 
capacity of journals in this direction will be perceived from the 
fact that one learned Society in Calcutta—the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal- gets placed on its tables for the benefit of enquiring members 
as well as of record as many as 86 high class journals. Without 
taking into consideration the more or less ephemeral and diletanite 
style of work of lesser journals and magazines, one can form an 
idea of the immense path that is possible for our Research Journal 
to take in the Advancement of Learning, growth of cultural ideals, 
and development of speculation. 

Ours is an humble but devoted effort to supplement the labours 
of this band of constant workers in keeping our mission in the 
forefront of the intellectual and spiritual workings of the day and 
to keep the flag flying. 

May the God of Nations bless and prosper the humble efforts 
of the Institute that has set itself to it the task of placing before 
seekers rich stores of the past, which have more or less been a 
sealed book to the general public. 
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CHIPS FROM AN INDIAN WORKSHOP 
By SIR BRAJENDRANATH SEAL, KT. 
This workshop has long ceased to resound with the stroke of 


the hammer, but stray chips collected from the debris will be found 
here from time to time. 
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Pan 


THE COMING WORLD-ORDER. 


(a) The Russian model or plan. 


In Russia, since the Revolution the established socio-political 
order is communistic, but latterly it has been tempered by the 
recognition of the individual's claim to remuneration in the form 
of wages. This has been forced on communistic Russia on account 
of the foreigners who had been employed under the new organization. 

` It has, however, gradually been extended so as to form an element 
of the economic system. 


(b) The Anglo-American Model. 


The basis of this system is capitalism and the recognition of 
individual ownership of property as normal and basic. But it 
also has had to be tempered by socialistic taxation so that the 
socio-political organization is tending towards a sort of profit- 
sharing co-partnership between the capitalists, and the State as 
representing labour and the masses. F 

N.B.- In England capitalism is being bolstered up by the intro- 
duction of the dole system as a preventive of possible socialistic 
legislation but the dole system means a confession that pure cap- 
italism has failed as a solution of the problem. 

'The above two schemes may be briefly described as (1) com- 
munism tempered by the recognition of individuals' share in earnings 
or wages, and (2) individualistic capitalism tempered by State- 
sharing of profits. ; 

These two tendencies of socio-political organization will move 
towards rdpprochement and merge at last in a socio-economic 
order which will combine both individualism and socialism. The 
new order will therefore be based on the recognition both of private 
ownership and communal or State ownership in proper measure 
and context. 

The right remedy against the absurdity of doles is reorganiza- 
tion of the labour and wage-system so as to provide work for every 
able-bodied individual with such remuneration as will maintam 
a normal family with facilities for education, necessary medical 
aid, and recreation. Conversely, every individual citizen will be 
under obligation to the State to work for a certain number of 

. hours which gradually may be reduced to four hours a day,—this 
being sufficient with the coming improvements in small mechanical 

. appliances to produce all that is necessary for healthy maintenance 
* of individual life, even if the population should grow to three-fold 
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its present numerical strength. A programme of four hours’ daily 
labour is within the range of visibility. 


II. 
The problem of war: How to end war: 
(1) A possible solution. 


The problem of war will loom large in the immediate future 
and an effective solution may be imagined on one of several lines. 
No doubt it would be difficult if not impossible to give body and 
shape to such imaginary or fanciful schemes, but we may conceive 
that, with the march of science, a time may come when war would 
become too destructive to, be seriously contemplated by the rival 
world-powets. 

For example,-- 


(a) If electricity could be brought down from the clouds and 
employed for the destruction of war-materials of the 
enemy, the incentive to war under such terrible condi- 
tions will certainly be considerably enfeebled ; 

(b) Or again, if ether-waves could be transmitted not merely 
for the communication of messages (as under the 
wireless system), but also for the destruction of 
materials of war (e.g. powder-magazines, etc.), or of 
the enemy's strongholds, war would be rendered im- 
possible under such conditions ; 

(e) Or again, if Science should discover a means of dislodging 
even a single atom with a resulting liberation of energy 
followed by a universal crash and destruction of the 
entire material system, the incentive to war will also 
cease under such terrible conditions. 


These are only three of the many possible ways in which we 
might fancy that war might be rendered impossible by the applica- 
tion of science. 


(2) Another solution. 


An international pact in which the control of the world's 
military and naval organizations will be vested in a body of re- 
presentatives of all the important nations may also be effective in 
preventing wars in the future. It will be effective only as non- 
participating or belligerent nations are subjected to economic . 
boycott and, if necessary, to international military sanctions. 


(To be continued.) 
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NOTES ON ANCIENT HISTORY OF INDIA 
By D. R. BHANDAREAR 
(1) Pradyota and his brother Kumarasena 


At the end of Chapter VI of the Harsacarita of Bana there is 
a passage which specifies the instances of rulers coming to grief 
through their over-confiding nature. As it contains many political 
episodes of importance, the passage has naturally attracted the 
attention of many scholars ever since 1859 when F. E. Hall first 
brought it to our notice. For many more years attention will be 
bestowed upon it, because with the advance of our knowledge 
of Ancient India more and better light must be thrown upon many 
of these political incidents, which, being thus properly interpreted 
and understood will, in their turn, make distinct contributions to 
the ancient history of India. One such episode I discussed in my 
paper New Light on the Early Gupta History, published in the 
Malaviya Commemoration Volume, 1932, p. 189ff. Here I propose 
to consider the incident referred to in the sentence: Mahakala- 
mahe ca mahàmaàrnsa-vikraya-vàda-vatülam  vetalas— Talajangho 
jaghana jaghanyajarh Pradyotasya Paunikam Kumaram Kuma- 
rasenam.' "This passage was some time ago ably discussed by Dr. 
S. N. Pradhan in the Sir Asutosh Mookerjee Silver Jubilee Volume, 
Orientalia, Pt. 3, pp. 425-27. But as our knowledge is progressing, 
no excuse is needed for its re-consideration here. It may be 
translated here as follows : ‘ Kumarasena, son of Punika and younger 
brother of Pradyota, was slain.at the festival of Mahakala by the 
vampire Talajangha, while (he was) crazy with discussion about 
selling human flesh '.* i : 

The mention of the god Mahakala shows that this incident 
took place in Ujjain which is still celebrated for the temple of 
Mahakala. ‘This inference is supported by the specification of the 
name of Pradyota who can be no other than Canda Mahasena 
Pradyota, a well-known ruler of Ujjain, and a contemporary of 
Buddha. Of this Pradyota, Kumarasena was a jaghanyaja, that is, 


1 Harsacarita (Bo. Sk. Pk. Series), p. 270. Here I adopt the reading Paunikam 
noticed in the foot-note and not the reading Paunakim adopted in the text. The 
reason will be obvious as we proceed further in this paper. 

2 My rendering, of course, differs in some important respects from that given 
by Cowell and Thomas in their Translation of The Harsa-carita of Bana, p. 193. — — 
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“a younger brother ’ as the commentator Samkaràrya has explained 
it. ‘This is proved further by the fact that Kumarasena has been 
called Paunika, that is, son of Punika, who, as was correctly pointed 
out by Dr. Pradhan, must refer to the father of Pradyota. The 
actual variants of his name, as they occur in the Puranas, are Pulika, 
Mulika and Sunika and Sunaka. And it is not difficult to perceive 
that the correct form must be Punika as preserved in the Harsacar- 
ita, especially as it offers no variant of the name. We thus see 
that Kumarasena was a son of Punika and a younger brother of 
Pradyota. We do not, however, know what is exactly meant when 
we are told that he was ‘ crazy with discussion about selling human 
flesh’. This much is pretty certain that human sacrifice was 
known and practised in the temple of Mahakala in the time of 
Pradyota, but we do not know whether Kumarasena was in favour 
of it or against it. Who, again, could be the vampire Talajangha ? 
Was he a real vampire or a human vampire? If the episode here 
described is a historical one (and we can have no reasonable doubt 
on this point), Talajangha must be taken to be a human being 
and we have to suppose that he was called a Vetala or vampire 
because he treacherously murdered Kumarasena. If Talajangha 
was thus a man and not an unreal being, who could he be? Those 
who have studied the Puranas! know full well that Talajanghas 
were a clan of the Haihaya race. The most renowned king of this 
race was Kártavirya-Sahasrárajuna. One of his sons was Jayadh- 
vaja who became a ruler of Avanti. His son was Talajangha 
from whom emanated a number of clans such as Vitihotras, Sujatas, 
Bhojas, Tundikeras, Talajamghas and so forth. These clans again 
were designated by the generic name of Talajangha. Talajangha 
was thus used in a two-fold sense. It denoted the whole race 
sprung from Talajangha, son of Jayadhvaja, and also a particular 
section of the same. But as Jayadhvaja is spoken of as Avantya 
or tuler of the Avanti country, it seems that the Talajanghas were 
in occupation of the province round about Ujjain. This agrees 
with what is implied by the Harsacarita, for when it represents 
Kumarasena to have been killed unawares by a Talajangha, the 
reasonable inference is that the Talajanghas were in possession of the 
Avanti country before Pradyota made himself master of it. And 
further it seems that the Talajanghas were always ready for that 
reason to wreak vengeance upon the family to which Pradyota 
belonged, and a suitable opportunity offered itself to them when 


1 Vayu-P., cap. 94, vs. 48-52; Matsya-P., cap. 43, vs. 45-49; Harivarisa, 
vs. 1891-1895. It will be seen that one text runs through these accounts though 
they present various readings. 
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Kumarasena, brother of Pradyota, was so much absorbed in the 
discussion about the selling of human flesh that he was thrown off 
his guard and thus fell a prey to the machinations of his enemy. 

In this connection it is worth while turning our attention to 
what the Puranas say about Pradyota's accession to the throne. 
The well-known lines bearing upon this point are as follows : 


Brhadrathesv--atitesu Vitihotresv — Avantisu 
Punikah svàminam hatvà sva-putram — abhiseksyati 
Misatàm ksatriyanam ca Pradyotam Puniko balat. 


This may be translated as follows: “When the Brhadrathas 
have passed away and the Vitihotras (rule) in the Avanti country, 
Punika will kill his master and anoint his own son Pradyota, by. 


force, in the very sight of the Ksatriyas’. This translation is . 


practically the same as that given by F. E. Pargiter except in the 
first line. This line he translates as follows: “When the Brhad- 
rathas, Vitihotras and Avantis have passed away’. But this makes 
no sense, because the Brhadrathas were kings of Magadha, whereas 
the Vitihotras were in Central India. What is therefore meant by 
saying that Pradyota was installed as king apparently at Ujjain 
when the Brhadrathas and Vitihotras had passed away? ‘This 
sense establishes no connectedness. What is intended is that 
when the Brhadrathas, who were the supreme rulers of North India, 
had disappeared, the Vitihotras seized the Avanti country and 
that while they were ruling at Ujjain, Punika forcibly put his son 
Pradyota on the throne. It seems that before Pradyota became 
king, the Avanti country was ruled over by the Vitihotras who were 
a branch of the Takajanghas. This adequately explains why a 
Talajangha should kill Kumarasena, brother of Pradyota, in the 
temple of Mahakala, as Bana informs us. Secondly, it seems that 
Punika was apparently a general of his Vitihotra master. The 
story of a general killing his master, the king, and usurping his 
throne is too common an incident at this period to require any 
elucidation, and has many a time been detailed in the Puranas. 
Thirdly, as we are told that Punika killed his master and placed his 
son on the throne while the Ksatriyas were helpless and merely 
looking on, it raises the presumption that the father and the son 
. were not Ksatriyas by caste. And the question arises: who could 
they be? If we now turn to the Mycchakatika, we find that it 
speaks of one Aryaka who was a son of Gopala and who was for 
long in hiding in 'a settlement of herdsmen' to escape from the 
machinations of Palaka. All scholars are now agreed that this 


ta” NAY TM 


 Dynaslies of the Kali Age, p. 68. 
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Aryaka was a grandson of Pradyota who had the two sons, Gopala 
and Palaka, and that Gopala abdicated the throne of Ujjain in 
favour of his younger brother, Palaka. Palaka, however, was 
suspicious of his nephew Aryaka and therefore put him into a prison. 
Before, however, he was arrested, Aryaka, we are informed, concealed 
himself in “a settlement of herdsmen’. The actual Sanskrit word 
used for it is ghosa, which, according to the Amarakosa, is 
Abhira-palli, that is, ‘an Abhira hamlet’. It therefore seems that 
Aryaka was an Abhira by extraction. In this connection we have 
also to note that at the very beginning of Act II of the Pratijfia- 
Vaugandharayana, the Chamberlain conveys a message of the king 
to the Keeper of the Gate apparently through a sentinel who is 
_vaddressed as Abhiraka. Abhiraka is the same thing as Abhira 
"which is the name of a well-known tribe, and the sentinel seems to 
have been so addressed as he belonged to that tribe. Further, if 
an Abhira is appointed to guard the innermost parts of a palace 
where the king stayed, the presumption is that the king also belonged 
to the Abhira tribe as it is natural to expect tribesmen to protect 
their tribal ruler. This is in consonance with the fact that Aryaka hid 
himself in a ghosa, that is, in an Abhira settlement. ‘The only 
debatable point is whether the Abhiras were known before the 
beginning of the Christian era. Doubt on this point is now set at 
rest by the fact that Patafijalit used such a compound word as 
Südr-Abhira in the sense that in his time the Abhiras formed an 
entirely different jati from the Südras. This shows that even as 
early as the middle of the second century B.C. the Abhiras were 
considered to be of a grade even lower than the Südras. It therefore 
seems that long before the Christian era the Abhiras were well- 
known as a tribe, that possibly they were employed as a Sreni-bala 
or a tribal contingent by the Vitihotra family of Ujjain, and that 
Punika, the leader of this contingent, took fullest advantage of a 
favourable situation by killing the last Vitihotra king and establish- 
ing his son Pradyota on the throne. 


(2) Kakavarna, son of Sisunaga 


There is another political episode mentioned in the passage 
from the Harsacarita adverted to above, which we shall now consider 
and which is connected with Kakavarna, son of Sisunaga. Un- 
fortunately, the sentence which describes this incident presents many 
variants and is also unnecessarily divided into two parts by the 


pama 


1 Mahabhasya (Bo. Sk. Series), Vol. I, p. 252. Our attention to this was first 
drawn by Mr. N. C. Majumdar indyd. Ant., Vol. XLVII, p. 36. 
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editors. It is, however, not very difficult to restore the text as 
follows : Ascarya-kutuhalt ca dand-opanata-Y avana-nirmitena nabha- 
stala-yayina yantra-yanen=aniyata ku=api Kakavarnah Sisunagah, 
Nagar-opakanthe kanthas=c=asya micakyte nisirimSena. This 
passage also has been considered by Dr. Pradhan who was the 
first to correctly point out that Cowell and Thomas in their transla- 
tion of it have wrongly separated Kakavarnah from Sisunagah 
so as to form two separate sentences. Before, however, we translate 
this passage, it is necessary to take into consideration what the 
commentator has understood it to mean. The substance of what 
Satnkararya, the commentator, says is as follows: ‘Kakavarna 
conquered the Yavanas and received some Yavana individuals as 


a present. These Yavana individuals constructed aeroplanes for `. 


him which he used for his libidinous purpose. One day these 
Yavanas took him by this conveyance to their own country, and 
there they killed him’. In the light of this explanation by the 
commentator we may now translate the text as follows: ‘And, 
being curious of marvels, Kakavarna, son of Sisunaga, was carried 
away no one knows whither, on an artificial aerial car made by the 
Vavanas subdued by his power (dand-opanata), and his throat cut 
with a knife on the outskirts of Nagara’. If we piece together 
the scraps of information supplied by the text and the commentary, 
it comes to this. Kakavarna, son of Sisunaga, had conquered a 
Vavana king and received from him, as present, some Yavana artificers 
who constructed an aerial car” for him. “This conveyance he used 
to help his lascivious courses. One day while his car was being so 
driven, the Yavana servants carried him away to their own country 
and landed him in the vicinity of Nagara where they finished him. 

Various questions now arise. What is meant by the word 
Nagara which occurs in the text? Are we to take it in the sense 


` of a town in general or of a particular town called Nagara? If we 


consider the original text carefully and impartially, the term Nagara 
signifying a town in general imparts no good sense to the passage. For 
what is meant by saying that Kakavarna was taken by the Yavanas 
by aerial passage, nobody knew whither, and was landed in the 
neighbourhood of ‘a town’? Why a town? Why not ' a village’ 
or ‘a river’? ‘Thus the passage does not yield good sense. The 
words nagara-opakantha of the text should very well have been 
omitted. .On the other hand, if we say that he was carried away 


1 Sir Asutosh Mookerjee Silver Jubilee Volumes, Orientalia, pt. 3, pp. 423-24. 

2 Whether aviation was known to Ancient India has been discussed by 

B. M. Barua and G. P. Majumdar in The Calcutta Review, Vol. 49, No. 3 (December, 
ra 


1933), P. 287ff. 
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on an aerial car and landed by the Yavanas on the outskirts of a 
town called Nagara, it yields very good sense. Because it was at a 
specific place that he was landed. But the question arises : whether 
there was such a place as Nagara in the Vavana country? The 
commentary surely says that Kakavarna was killed in the Yavana 
territory. 'Was there then any such place as Nagara in this territory, 
that is, not far from the frontiers of India? Obviously, this Nagara 
must be the same as the Nagara referred to in a Kharoshthi 
inscription of the celebrated Mathura Lion Capital and identified 
originally by Cunningham, and, following him, by Prof. Sten Kenow 
with Nagar of the Kabul river.” 

The second question that we have to consider here is: who 
were the Yavanas? “They seem to be the Persians. In early 
times Vavanas always denoted the Greeks but, from the second 
century A.D. onwards it seems to have been used to denote the 
Persians. Thus the well-known Junagadh rock inscription of Rudra- 
daman speaks of a Vavana prince called Tusaspa,” which evidently 
is not a Creek but a Persian name. Similarly, Kalidasa in his 
Raghuvaméa (canto IV, vs. 60-61) speaks of a people whom he 
calls both Parasikas (Persians) and Vavanas? When Bana, who 
lived in the seventh century, makes mention of the Vavanas, we 
have thus most probably to understand the Persians by that term. 

Thirdly Samkaràrya, the commentator, informs us that Kaka- 
varna had conquered the Vavanas. This seems to be implied by 
the word dand-opanata occurring in the text. It must, however, be 
admitted that we would not have come to this conclusion if the 
gloss had not been explicit on this point. Similarly, he tells us that 
Kakavarna was murdered in the Yavana country. This is not 
even so much as implied by the text. It may naturally be asked 
whether Samkaràrya was indebted for this information to some 
extraneous authority. I have elsewhere pointed out that even in 
the episode where Chandragupta is mentioned in the Harsacarita as 
having destroyed the Lord of the Sakas in the guise of Dhruva- 
svàmini, the commentator has given us the additional information 
that this Dhruvasvamini was the wife of his elder brother,—a 
piece of information which ran absolutely counter to the Gupta 

inscriptions telling us uniformly that she was the wife of Chandra- 
gupta himself and not of his brother and which no scholar could 


1 C.I.I.; Vol. II, Pt. 1, pp. 45 and 48 (F). Compare also Nagarahara in 
Uttarapatha mentioned in the Ghosrawa inscription of the time of Devapala (Ind. 
Ant., Vol. XVII, p. 309). 


2 Ep. Ind., Vol. VIII, p. 43, 1. 8. Bombay Gaz., Vol. I, Pt. 1, p. 14. 
3 An. Bhand. Ori. Res. Ins., Vol. VIII, p. i. ae 
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therefore accept? until some fragments from the drama Devi- 
Candragupta of Visakhadatta were discovered and published by 
Dr.Sylvain Levi. Everybody is now agreed that she was originally 
the wife of the elder brother Rama(Kaca)gupta and was afterwards 
wedded by the younger brother Chandragupta. For the same reason 
it seems reasonable to accept as true what he says about Kakavarna, 
namely, that he subdued the Yavanas but was afterwards 
treacherously killed in the Vavana country, though this does not 
follow at all from the text. It is possible that in this case also there 
must have been some independent work in existence upon which 
both Bana and Sarhkararya drew for their statements. We may 
therefore take it as all but certain that Kakavarna extended his 
conquests as far north-westward as Gandhara by defeating the 
Yavanas, who in this case could be no other than the Achemenians. . 
This conclusion need not surprise us, because the Puranas say that 
Sisunaga, the father of Kakavarna, annihilated the renown of the 
Pradyota dynasty, placed his son in Varanasi or Benares and made 
Girivraja (Rajgir) his capital? This means that Si$éunaga made himself 
master not only of Kosala but also of Avanti. This further means 
that he annexed the Vatsa kingdom also which lay between Kosala 
and Avanti. He was thus practically the ruler of the whole Northern . 
India except the Punjab and Ràjputana. It was therefore natural 
that Si$unaga's son, Kakavarna, should after the demise of his 
father turn his attention to the Punjab with a view to expand the 
Magadha dominions. And if what Bana and Sarhkararya say is 
true, this is exactly what Kakavarna was expected to do. Further, 
this fits excellently, because the hold of the Achemenians over 
Gandhara and ‘India’ (Sind) was nominal after Khsayarsa or 
Xerxes (486—465 B.C.), and it is quite possible that by 393-365 B.C. 
when Kakavarna (— ASoka) ruled, he did not find it a difficult task to 
conquer the Persian Satrap and wrest from him Gandhara at least, 
leaving for him the Indian province conterminous with Bactria 
and having Nagar as its capital town. 


1 Malaviya Commemoration Volume, 1932, pp. 192-93. 
? Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age, pp. 21 and 68. 
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SOME BENGAL VAISNAVA WORKS IN SANSKRIT 
By S. K. DE 


In the Dacca University Manuscript collection we have come 
across a few Sanskrit Stotras which are attributed to Vasudeva 
Sarvabhauma, apparently the Vedantist scholar who is reported to 
have been converted by Caitanya at Puri. 

Vasudeva is described as a Navadvipa scholar who must have 
been much older than Caitanya, for Caitanya's maternal grandfather 
Nilambara-Cakravartin is said to have been a friend of Vasudeva's 
father Mahegvara-Visarada. Among Vasudeva's already known 
Sanskrit works we have a commentary on Laksmidhara’s Advaita- 
makaranda,' the colophon as well as the opening and closing verses 
of which commentary designate the author Vasudeva-Bhattacarya 
as Gaudiyacarya. -At the close of the work Vasudeva refers to his 
father Bhattàcárya-Vi$arada as vedánta-vidyamaya * and informs us 
that the work was completed under the patronage of Gajapati 
Prataparudra of Orissa who is said to have humbled the pride of 
Krsnaraya, king of Karnata. A work on Nyaya entitled Samasa- 
vada by Sarvabhauma-Bhattacarya is mentioned by Aufrecht.* 
Tradition which makes Vasudeva into a great academic figure 
ascribes to him a Sàrvabhauma-nirukti, apparently a gloss on the 
Tativa-cintamani, the standard work on Navya Nyaya, but nothing 
is known of this alleged work. Gopinatha Kaviraj however informs 
us” that Vasudeva's commentary on the Tativa-cintamani is called 
Saáraval; and is available in fragments. Gopinath Kaviraj also 
speaks of a Tailva-dipika of Sarvabhauma-Bhattacarya, but un- 
fortunately he furnishes no further information on these works. 

The Bengali biographies of Caitanya written within one century 
of his death (1533 A.D.), give us some information about the 
Vedantist scholar. Jayànanda tells us that in his adoration of 
Caitanya the inspired Sarvabhauma composed then and there on 
his conversion an eulogistic Caitanyastaka,” consisting obviously of 


1 R. L. Mitra, Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts, viii, No. 2854, pp. 291-92. 

2 Gopinath Kaviraj (Sarasvatt Bhavana Studies, IV, p. 6) ascribes a Pratyaksa- 
mani-mahesvari on the Taliva-cintamani to Mahesvara ViSarada. 

3 Catalogus Catalogorum, i, p. 698a. 

4 OP. cit., pp. 63, 68 

5 Jaara era aha NA Aa maga afc acre Caitanya-mangala, 
p. 125. 
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eight verses. Jayananda also ascribes to him a Caitanya-sahasra- 
nama* in verse, and a Sata-sloki? on Caitanya, the last apparently . 
in hundred verses. Wrndavanadasa * also refers to Sarvabhauma’s 
hundred verses (Sata-sloka) in glorification of Caitanya. Jayananda 
further mentions an A stottara-Sata-nama by Sarvabhauma, apparently 
a poem giving one hundred and eight epithets of Caitanya. 
Sarvabhauma might have also written something on the life of 
Caitanya, for Jayananda ascribes to him the credit of being the 
Vyasa-Avatara with respect to the Caitanya-carita.5 

So far as we have been able to trace, an anonymous Caitanya- 
stottava-Sata-nama is mentioned in the Proceedings of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, 1865, p. 139, which list also enters an Advaitastaka, 
apparently a series of eight verses on Caitanya’s elderly associate 
Advaita, by Sàrvabhauma. Roth’s Tübingen Catalogue (p. ro) 
also mentions a work called Cattanya-dvadasa-nama-stotra by Sàrva- 
bhauma. f i 

We may also mention here that in the anthology of Vaisnava 
Sanskrit verses compiled, under the title Padyavali,g by Ripa 
Gosvamin, an immediate disciple of Caitanya, we have seven verses 
ascribed to Sarvabhauma-Bhattacarya (Nos. 72, 73, 90, 9I, 99, 
100, 133), while to Kavi-sarvabhauma, probably a different poet, is 
attributed one verse (No. 132). ‘These verses are: 


Hadlang 
* aa Haat + attra p aaa | 
Taka KAO || 93 | 
aga sre rupe aaa | 
xcci gi fagera vera frate | 98 I 


1 Jaavan d'a eub] erste xf ate TTR! oj. cit., p. 3. 
2 qaa Nadia taga p. 125. 


? we wq Na wre ate | aie at Jaat ara Ufc | 
Antya iii. i 


1 arate aftea KATANA! Caifanya-mangala, p. x25. 

"ANA wera are-waare aaa makasal p.3. The Vaisnava 
hagiology, however, knows Vrndavana-dasa as an incarnation of Vyasa, the reputed 
author of the Srimad-bhagavata (Kavikarnapüra's Gaura-ganoddesa-dipika, śl. 109), 


and Krsnadasa Kaviraja applies this epithet to Vrndavana-dasa in many passages 
of his work. 


- . ,* A critical edition of this work based on 16 manuscripts by the present 
. Writer is being printed, and will be shortly published in the Dacca University 

RD Text Series. The numbering of the verses as well as attribution are as in 
s edition. 


Cattanya-bhagavaia, 
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S ICROICCGE ROLE ESL ERE SEEN UE UL | 

maa a aaa UATE le | 

wag atta sre aa gE: | 

witana a d faturaa NA! 

aid magi aa aaa afa 

ater fafeda aaa aitat af | 

Fer aa encre fat g Aa 

EI DW gA aaa fA | EE I 

magaang Tact aa aE ATTA | 

AN wet AA YTRA FUT | veo | 

aaa x Cae "urgeret | 

PANGGA CU Rra qu: WR d 
aaa 

sert gp EU NG fe: pow fuse fures | 

aa wu afenga ae FE d RW I 


It is noteworthy that while no. 133 is ascribed in this anthology 
to Sarvabhauma-Bhattacarya with the name spelt in the honorific 
plural, the verse immediately preceding, no. 132, is assigned to 
Kavi-sarvabhauma with the name spelt in the singular; and this 
mode of ascription would probably indicate that the two names 
refer to two different poets. All these verses have for their theme 
the adoration of Krsna ; they could not therefore have been taken 
from the Caitanyastaka of Sarvabhauma-Bhattacarya. 

Again, Anandin in his commentary on Prabodhananda's 
Caitanya-candramyta, which is a series of 143 verses in praise of 
Caitanya, quotes (on SI. 143) two verses from the Caitanyastaka 
of Sàrvabhauma thus : 


aa AA 
Tanah erasa a Me | 
sitem deem STATS TAA du d 


a Ed. Berhampore Radharaman Press, Murshidabad, B.S. 1333 (=1927 A.D.). 
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maa ah ei a: NA aaa | 
MATT aaa wet ee 1 R 

These two verses are again cited by him in his comments on SI. 41 
with the indication : sarva-vidvac-chiromandala-ratna-vàsudeva-sárva- 
bhauma-bhaiticaryanam anubhavo yatha. This appears to confirm 

“the tradition about Sarvabhauma’s authorship of an Astaka in 
praise of Caitanya : for, the genuineness of Anandin's citation is 
supported by other independent evidence. “The second of the two 
verses cited as above by him, is also found quoted and attributed to 
Sarvabhauma-Bhattacarya (tad uktam Sri-sarvabhauma-bhattacarya- 
padath) by Sanatana Gosvamin, also an immediate disciple of 
Caitanya and Rüpa's brother, in his own commentary on his Sanskrit 
Brhad-bhagavatamrta (on $l. 3). Kavikarnapüra in his Sanskrit 
drama Caitanya-candrodaya' (vi, 43-44) puts these two verses in a 
letter which he makes Vasudeva write and send to Caitanya through 
Damodara and Jagadananda. Anandin, no doubt, knew this 
dramatic version of Caitanya's life by Karnapüra, which he quotes 
elsewhere in his commentary (on śl. 62), but as Kavikarnapüra 
does not mention any Caitanyastaka in connexion with these verses, 
it is probable that Anandin took them independently from this 
Astaka itself of Sarvabhauma. Vrndavana-dasa also places these 
two verses in the mouth of Sárvabhauma (Antya, iii), but he does 
not indicate his source; while Krsnadasa Kaviraja obviously adopts 
Kavikarnapüra's story which he reproduces, along with these verses, 
in his Bengali Caitanya-caritamyta (Madhya vi, 248-256). It is 
noteworthy that Ripa Gosvamin mentions Sàrvabhauma in one 
of his own three Caitanyastakas, which were apparently modelled on 
Sarvabhauma’s earlier work of this type; for, in this connexion 
Rüpa tells us that Caitanya's greatness could not be described even 
by men of great intelligence like Sàrvabhauma.* 

. The manuscripts which we have examined in the Dacca 
University collection give us several works ascribed to Sarvabhauma- 
Bhattacarya, but the genuineness' of these pedestrian verses is 
extremely doubtful. None of the above verses, cited by Anandin 
and others, as well as those found in the Padyavali, can be traced 


1 Ed. Kavyamala 87, Bombay 1917. “The work is expressly dated in Saka 
I494—1572 A.D. 


* This work was composed in 1615 A.D. See IHQ, ix, 1933, pp. 98-99. The 


fact that Krsnadasa expressly acknowledges his indebtedness to Vrndavana-dàsa's ' 


Cailanya-bhagavata puts the date of the latter work some time earlier at the close 
of the 16th century. 


3 nu varnayitum iSate gurutaravatarayita | 
bhavantam uru-buddhayo na khalu sarvabhaumadayah à 
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in them. ‘These are probably the productions of some later unknown 
scribbler ot scribblers of stereotyped Stotras, betraying a curious 
knowledge of Sanskrit language and prosody, as well as strange 
mixing up of Bengali words and forms, which can hardly be fathered 
upon a great Sanskrit scholar like Vasudeva. They are very short 
poems, all in praise of Caitanya, while one is devoted to the glorifica- 
tion of Caitanya's associate Nityananda. The fact or tradition that 
Sarvabhauma wrote in praise of Caitanya, no doubt, facilitated the 
attribution of these later verses in a lump upon the Vedantist convert 
when his original poems were lost in course of time; and this 
sectarian zeal further made him responsible for verses even in praise 
of Advaita and Nityananda. As poems or even as Stotras, these 
verses hardly possess any value, but as they are short compositions 
we transcribe them here as curiosities, for they are interesting 
specimens which illustrate certain aspects of the later development 
of the cult. One of these is called Gaurāştaka, the other Cattanya- 
staka, but both are poor imitations of Jayadeva's metrical style 
and the two verses cited above do not of course occur in them. The 
third poem in ordinary Anustubh Sloka metre is called Sarva- 
paradha-bhaiijana Sri-caitanya-namastoltara-Sata (25 verses). The 
fourth work is also a Stotra of the above Astaka type in mixed 
Sanskrit and Bengali jargon, but it calls itself Sri-caitanya-caritavali. 
In all these poems, the respective colophons give the name of the 
author as Sarvabhauma-Bhattacarya, omitting his name Vasudeva , 
but this mode of citation by his title only is also found to refer to 
Vasudeva in the works of Ripa, Sanatana, Anandin and others, as 
well as in the Bengali Vaisnava works. We reproduce the language, 
spelling and metre in this transcription without any attempt at 
emendation or correction. After these specimens, it will be hardly 
worthwhile to transcribe here the other poems ascribed to Sarva- 
bhauma-Bhattacarya, such as Sriman-Nityananda-prabhor Astottara- 
Sata-nama, which we have in the Dacca University collection but 
which are of the same type. 


L MAKA 
MAA da: | 
a date aha fincifu ate 
IECERGICRUEUEIGE agdal a NE N R 
aaa pate | 
YAAN! 


4 


- 
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ICCCGREREUESEEEIME CEDE EE-E LG LEE TEE 
aaa a wena I 3 I 
aaah ee atraer ra ax. | 
aa agaaa i waren qs | 
aaa euet Ciara SCAN | 
aaa ANA | ul 
aaa aAA ETE | 
aaa d NAE NAN 
sargacsr-ererenmafereferd. an euarfareaercrca ga. | 
aaa aaa d NAE || © I 
a UE G NENBPEESILIGNIGA AKA er RUN 
PATAAS 

mg Naa BATA | 

Date ad ada Tagala 


xfi agd Maa AA emi | 


INUNA 
aaa aaa aaa | 
AA aa TC TTS I 

C n GA af fred | 
dal (?) ma erat TH end NAA | R I 
Risma- araea aana ana | 
CSUECER PERU EE CEDETTE) 
TIAN AA AA | 
TITAN JAAN 8 I 
Maa aaa | 
GE-GE PAN PICE saae AA 
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ICELCERBECETETEIEICIGEG UEM 
wart aa Sat aa (esee d R Ul 
smaratuaga: tea HERTE | 
eRe Wass: Hemp HUS d 3 I 
ati aa taala | 
aaa a Aarel I 
anarenticgy: tea aaa: | 
aaa wegstsu pH AI 
aa Aa ase | 
Maala wr Rat NA 
waa Wig aa GATE: | y kd 
gana Na Aa JANG! 
Ama xlurercp Aa: | 
AHA CATT gat ft = | 
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Aga a aaa | 
maaantala! 
maaga: daan Naa: | 
maan Ja ade |o | 
aia: ate perat aaa: | 
AKA NAA AE I RR Il 
maga wm: Aa | 
Jaa: aaa «uv AGA | RR | 
aaa aaa | 

agra: kaa fret aaa I 82 d 
maama SATE ST DEUS: | 
aaa gauret traf N ge I 
aalala «entree m | 
setae gaat AA quud 
TA Wea Aa ge | 
sagua: AIAI: | VE I 
FEAT MAM referee | 
maan ASAT TAT: WS | VO I 
Ramer wala ST TA: | 
MSM IMITATE || LS I 

q: USMC VAT HETAT: | 

KET WCAG MA dai p LE | 
Tasa ae ars as Se | 
FAIA TAS FAI xen n Re | 
aaar ISUXTHI THA | 
mga timet a TATE | wi I 
ST YON HA WE MA IKA: | 
Aa vent «Siem HERR: | RR I 
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aa VACA Aa aaa Wu | 

ayat dard NA MAA AT SUT I RS I 
TAS AUTH AAMT AACA | 

aa tear areata naa I S8 4l 
aaa aera daan EUR | 
Aua far wes TAT TR: d RUI 


afr agad aa sitame ted aai | 


IV. sypwererafcaratur 
idees ws | 
aa aaa s derat at | 
tagaan frere: Hisar eram ates I R I 
AGATA quefaeuu aaa «usui | 
aaa aami eiai AE | 
aaa Stu aus fe sitar sar TTT | 
cee erf aa aaa agai aferera feret | R I 
aaa aa aaa ata | 
Maa aa paeem Ra | 8 I 
siqtée Pad aa aaa TAR | 
amag aaa Tee Were | Yl 
wear faepe re rere Té TATE | 
au qa "ea wu Wa cea wu wa «emp xf | Ș I 
SaaS HATTA aE Tt AH | 
uments Stat ENG CU RICA TAU ART | I 
fated sep Stor Wasreneweni i 
wap «fea Ba Wee aN aE lv I 
Seerafid sata ules wuditewgererfaxfus | 6. 1 
xfi Maa weet | 
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INDO-JAVANESE LITERATURE 
By R. C. MAJUMDAR 


From an early date Indian literature was carried to Java, 
though the nature and extent of this importation is not exactly 
known. ‘The study of this literature led to the growth of an Indo- 
Javanese literature, which forms one of the most characteristic 
features of Indian colonisation in that island. Nowhere else, outside 
India, has Indian literature been studied with so much advantage 
and with such important consequences. The range and intrinsic 
value of this Indo-Javanese literature is, indeed, very great. Asin 
other departments of civilisation, so here too, a fine superstructure 
was built in Java upon foundations so well and truly laid by the 
Indians. It will be beyond my scope to enter into a detailed 
discussion of the contents and merits of this literature and I shall 
therefore confine myself only to a general outline of the subject. 

As is well-known, the history of the Indian colony in Java may 
be divided into three broad chronological periods, according as the 
chief seat of political authority was in the west, centre and the east 
of the island. For the first of these periods, we have no trace of 
any literature proper, although the inscriptions of Pürnavarman 
clearly testify to the knowledge of Sanskrit language and literature. 
This knowledge becomes more intensive and extensive during the 
second period. This is proved not only by inscriptions, but also 
by the extensive monuments of the period, both Brahmanical and 
Buddhist, as the sculptures carved therein are mostly, if not ex- 
clusively, illustrations of Indian books. "This period also probably 
saw the beginnings of Indo-Javanese literature ; I say probably, 
because only three books may be tentatively ascribed to this period 
and the date of each of them is a subject-matter of great controversy. 
It is only when we come to the third period that we find the Indo- 
Javanese literature taking a definite shape. For nearly five hundred 
years (1000-1500 A.D.) this literature had an unbroken and flourishing 
career in the east under the patronage of the kings of Kadiri or 
Daha, Singhasari and Majapahit. 

The Muslim conquest of Majapahit brought to an end what is 
usually called the Old-Javanese literature. The subsequent develop- 
ment of Javanese literature took place in two different localities. The 
Javanese who took refuge in Bali continued the literary efforts, 
and their literary products are referred to as Middle-Javanese. On 
the other hand, there was a revival of literary culture in Central 
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Java, in the new Muslim kingdom of Mataram, and the result was 
the growth of what is called the New-Javanese literature. 

While the Middle-Javanese literature may be regarded as a 
normal development from the Old-Javanese, the same cannot be 
said of the New-Javanese, for although the literary traditions of 
the Old-Javanese still form its main basis, in language, form and 
substance, it shows a wide divergence from the latter. In other 
words, the process of Javanisation is more noticeable in New- 
Javanese than in the Middle-Javanese. 

Two different views have been entertained regarding the origin 
of the New-Javanese literature. According to the older view * 
it is the result of a conscious but futile effort to imitate the old- 
Javanese literature of the east, and its futility and the consequent 
artificial and degraded character are due to the influence of Islam. 
For the Islamic conquest of Java not only ushered in a period of 
political unrest, chaos and confusion which proved fatal to all fine 
arts including literature, but also thrust in a wedge between the old 
and the new, obliterating, or at least considerably blurring the past 
and giving a new orientation to the present and the future. 

According to the other and more recent view,” the rise of the 
New-Javanese literature in the new kingdom of Mataram was a 
revival of the literary traditions of Central Java which lay dor- 
mant for a period of nearly six or seven hundred years. The 
long gap or break in the continuity of the traditions is regarded as 
sufficient to explain the wide divergences from the old-Javanese. 
The greater progress of Javanisation is further explained by the fact 
that the absence of political centres in Central Java loosened the 
hold of Indian civilisation and inevitably led to a corresponding 
increase in the indigenous influence. 

The artificial classic language of the New-Javanese literature 
is called Kavi. Formerly this word was used to denote the old 
language of Java in general, but now the term Old-Javanese is 
used to indicate the language which was current up to the fall of 
Majapahit and the Middle-Javanese to indicate that used by the 
Javanese in Bali. We thus get three broad divisions of Indo- 
Javanese literature, viz. :— 


I. Old-Javanese. 
2. Middle-Javanese. 
3. New-Jayanese. 


1 Cf., e.g. G. A. J. Hazeu—Oud en Nieuw uit de Javaansche Letter-Kunde 
(1921), pp. 6-7. 

? Berg-Hootdlijnen, pp. 16-17. 

3 Ibid., p. 20, f.n. 1. 
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In the following pages we shall make an attempt to give a 
short account of the first two only, as the third really falls beyond 
the Hindu period in Java. : 

The Old-Javanese literature is marked by several important 
characteristics. Its poetry follows Sanskrit metre, its subject- 
matter is derived mainly from Indian literature, and it has a strong 
predilection for using Sanskrit words and quoting Sanskrit verses. 
But even in subject-matter the deviation from the Sanskrit original 
is often considerable. We know that in India itself there were 
many local versions of Indian epic tales, and so it is difficult to say 
how far the difference in the Old-Javanese literature may be ascribed 
to this fact. Another factor may be looked for in the indigenous 
influence, but our complete lack of knowledge of the pre-Hindu 
literature in Java or other neighbouring islands ' prevents us from 
estimating it at its proper worth. 

As already said above, the beginnings of this literature may be 
traced to the period when Central Java was the political centre of 
the island. The earliest book that we may definitely refer to this 
period is an Old-Javanese version of a Sanskrit work, Amaramala,? 
which, like Sanskrit AmarokoSa, and other Indian lexicons, contains 
synonyms of different gods, goddesses and other animate and in- 
animate objects. This work was written under the patronage of 
king Jitendra of the Sailendra dynasty. Unfortunately this king is 
not known from other sources, and so we cannot trace his relation- 
ship to other kings of this well-known dynasty of Central Java. 

Another work which may perhaps be ascribed to the same 
period is Sang hyang Kamahayanikan, a Mahayana text, to which 
detailed reference has been made in connection with Mahayana 
Buddhism.? 

According to Poerbatjaraka the composition of the Old-Javanese 
Ramayana has also to be referred to the same period.” “This is one 
of the best and most famous works of Indo-Javanese literature. Its 
subject-matter agrees quite well with that of Sanskrit Ramayana, 
but it concludes with the re-union of Rama and Sita after the fire- 
ordeal of the latter, and does not contain the story of her banishment 
and death. Some portions of this work, particularly in the last two 
Sargas or Cantos, have no corresponding passages in Valmiki's 
Ramayana, and are probably later additions. These portions may, 


! Berg-Hoofdlijnen, pp. 18-20. 

2 Krom-Geschiedenis (Second Edition), pp. 150-151. 

8 Religious literature has been dealt with in separate articles which have 
been published in Vedanta Kesari (Jan.-Feb., 1934) and Prabuddha-Bharata (Feb.- . 
March, 1934). mo 

“ Gedenkschrift Kon. Inst. 1926, p. 265. 
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interpolations of a later date. The style is rich but 
Aa occasionally the author makes an attempt to show off 
ES ana Ramayana is not a translation of the Sanskrit 
epic, but an independent work. Its author did not know Sanskrit 
and must have derived his materials from other sources. It may 
be noted here that the story of Ramayana had a wide currency, and 
we have both Malayan and Balinese versions of it, viz. Seri Rama 
ama Kidung. : 
a The name of the author of the Ramayana and the date of its 
composition are not definitely known. Kern, who edited it, referred 
it to the beginning of the thirteenth century A.D. But according to 
Dr. Brandes it belongs to a much earlier period. In a Wawatekan, 
Mpu Vogi$vara is cited as the author of the Ramayana, and 10106 
(21094 A.D.) is given as the date of its composition. How far this 
tradition can be relied upon it is of course difficult to say. As 
already noted, Poerbatjaraka refers the composition of Ramayana 
to the period of Central Java. There is thus a wide divergence 
of opinion about the date of this famous work! - 

The next important landmark in connection with the develop- 
ment of Old-Javanese literature is the prose translation of the 
great epic Mahabharata during the reign of Dharmavarhsa. The 
Old-Javanese translation of Adi-Parva, Virata-Parva, and Bhisma- 
Parva may be definitely ascribed to the initiative and patronage of 
this king, while the A$rampa-Parva, Mü$ala-Parva Prasthanika- 
Parva and Svargarohana-Parva are of later date. There is also a 
version of Udyoga-Parva, written in very corrupt Sanskrit and full 
of lacunae. The Viráta-Parva was composed in 996 A.D., just ten 
years before Java was overtaken by the great catastrophe which 
destroyed both Dharmavain$a and his kingdom. 

The Old-Javanese translations closely follow the original epic, 
but are more condensed. "Their style is very primitive and lacks 
literary merit. Their importance, however, cannot be over-estimat- 
ed, as they made the Great Epic popular in Java and supplied 
themes for numerous literary works which exhibit merits of a very 
high order.” 

1 For Ramayana cf., B.K.I., Vol. 71, p. 559; Krom-Geschiedenis, p. 174. 

For the spread of the Rama-legend in Indonesia and its different versions cf. 
Stutterheim-Rama-legenden und Rama-reliefs in Indonesien (1924). 

J. Kats--The Ramayana in Indonesia (Bulletin of the school of oriental studies, 
Vol. IV, pp. 579-585). " 

The Old-Javanese Ramayana was edited by Kern (1900) and translated by 
Juynboll. 
Y E B.K.I., Vol. 71 (pp. 563-64). 
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The first work of this kind is Arjuna-Vivaha, written by Mpu 
Kanwa under the patronage of Airlangga-.(1019-1042 A.D.). It 
deals with an episode from the Mahabharata in which Arjuna helps 
the gods in their fight against Nivata-Kavaca. This is the first 
poetical work of which the date is known with certainty. It was a 
very popular work in Java. Its subject-matter formed the motifs 
of sculpture and the well-known lacon Mintaraga was based on it.! 

Two other poetical works may be ascribed to the beginnings of 
the Kadiri period. The first is Krsnayana by Triguna. It deals 
with the famous episode of the abduction of Rukmini by Krsna 
and his consequent fight with Jarasandha. It contains a beautiful 
description of Dvaravati, the capital, of Krsna, and gives the name 
of Io out of his 16,000 wives. The poem supplied the themes of 
sculptured reliefs of the temple of Panataran.? 

The next work Sumanasantaka * (death caused by a flower) is 
based on the story of the death of Indumati, the queen of Aja, 
and the mother of Dasaratha, so marvellously dealt with by Kalidasa 
in his immortal work Raghuvarnga. While Aja was one day sitting 
with Indumati, a garland of flowers fell from heaven upon the 
latter and she died instantly. 

The poem was composed by Mpu Monaguna and refers to 
Sri Varsajaya. The Krsnayana also refers to a king of the same 
name. Krom thinks that this king is to be identified with Jayavarsa 
(1104 A.D.). So these two works may be referred to the beginning 
of the 12th century A.D. 

We next come to the most flourishing period of the Old- 
Javanese literature, viz.: the reign of Jayabhaya (1135-1157 A.D.). 
The greatest work of this period, which has all along enjoyed a 
very high degree of reputation is Bharata-Yuddha,' an independent 
work based on the Udyoga-Parva, Bhisma-Parva, Drona-Parva, 
Karna-Parva and Salya-Parva of the Sanskrit Mahabharata, in other 


e ái M RR d i 

For the texts, cf. Editions, by Juynboll, of Adiparva (1906) and Virataparva 
(1912) and edition, with translation, by the same scholar of the Asrama-, Mosala-, 
and Prasthanika-Parvas (Drie Boeken van het Oud-Javaansche Mahabharata (1893). 
For Udyoga-Parva cf. B.K.I., Vol. 69, pp. 219-296. 

For a discussion of the relation of Old-Javanese Mahabharata to the different 
Indian versions of the epic cf. T.B.G., Vol. 49 (1901), pp. 289-357. 

1 B.K.L, Vol. 7x, p. 56r; edited by Friederich in V.B.G., Vol. 23, B.K.I., 
Vol. 82 (1926). : 

? For contents cf. Cat. r, Vol. I, p. 156; for the date cf. T.B.G., Vol. 57; 
p. 515. The work was formerly ascribed wrongly to the period of Airlangga. 

3 B.K.L, Vol. 71, p. 561: Cat. x, Vol. I, pp. 144ff. For the date cf. T.B.G., 
Vol. 57, p. 516. For the relation of the poem to Kalidasa's Raghuvamsa—cf. 
B.K.I., series 6, Vol. VI, pp. 391ff. 
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t B.K.L, Vol. 71, p. 560. The text was edited by J.G.H., Gunning (1903). | 
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arts of the great Epic of India which deal with the 
ue is written i simple but epic style, and its grandeur, 
according to Juynboll, is comparable to that of the Greek epics. 
It was written by Mpu Sedah in 1157 A.D. by order of the Kadirian 
king Jayabhaya. According to one tradition, the poet incurred royal 


displeasure and the work was completed by Mpu Panuluh. Asin the 


during the reign of Jayabhaya, also composed another poetical 
SE Harivaméa, during the same reign. This book, like its 


- helped the latter. This last episode is not in the original Indian 


work. Mpu Panuluh is also the author of a third poetical work, 
Ghatotkacaéraya.2 It describes the fight between Abhimanyu and 
Laksmana-Kumára over a lady named Ksitisundari, in which 
Ghatotkaca comes to the help of the former. "This book has supplied 
the theme to many Wayang stories in Java and Malaya Peninsula.’ 

Kämeśvara II (1185 A.D.) maintained the brilliant literary 
traditions of the Kadirian court. The most famous work written 
under his patronage was Smaradahana." This work is based on 
the famous episode of the burning of Smara or the god of Love by 
Siya which has been so masterfully dealt with by Kalidasa in his 
immortal work Kumara-sarnbhavam. While Siva was engaged in 
austerities, Smara (also known as Kama, Madana, etc.) kindled. in 
him the flames of passion. Enraged at this Siva turned towards 
him, and a ray of fire proceeding from his body reduced the god 
of love to ashes and he became Ananga or Bodyless. The subject- 
matter of the work has been borrowed from Skanda-Purana. The 
poem was composed by Dharmaya. It is dedicated to King Kames- 
vara, most probably Kàme$vara II, though some scholars believe 
that it was Kamesvara I. In any case it belongs to the twelfth 
century A.D. The name of the king might have suggested his 
theme to the poet. 


AN FE AE rr. mm 


.! Cat. 1, Vol. I, pp. 143-44. For the date cf. T.B.G., Vol. 57, pp. 516-17. 
2 Cat. x, Vol. I, pp. 149-50. For the date cf. T.B.G., Vol. 57, p. 517. The 
poem refers in the first stanza to King Jayakrta, who is probably the same as 


- King Krtajaya of Kadiri. 


T.B.G., Vol. 25, p. 488. 
^ B.K.I., Vol. 71; T.B.G., Vol. 58, pp. 461-489, 491f£. Krom-Geschiedenis *, 
p. 298, T.B.G., Vol. 57, p. 517. Berg-Inleiding (pp. 5off.) and Mid. Jav. Trad. 
(p. 173). ‘The text has been edited in Bib. Jav. series. | 
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According to popular tradition, Dharmaya and Tanakung were 
two sons of Vogiévara, the author of Ramayana. The truth -of 
this tradition may be doubted, but Tanakung was undoubtedly a 
contemporary of Dharmaya and wrote “two poetical works 
Lubdhaka ' and Vrtta-saficaya.” The latter work deals with rules 
of Sanskrit metre as applied to Old-Javanese, and was composed 
before the fall of Kadiri in 1222 A.D. Lubdhaka, composed after 
this date, relates the well-known story of the fight between the 
hosts of Yama (the god of death) and of Siya over the body of a 
hunter. ‘The latter spent the night of the Sivaratri festival on a 
Vilva-tree and threw a leaf of it over a Sivalinga lying beneath. He 
thus secured great merits, and so when after his death the servants 
of Vama took him away, the hosts of Siva prevented them and a 
fight ensued. The work is also known as Sivaratri. Lubdhaka is 
here used as a proper name of a nisada, but it is a common word in 
Sanskrit meaning hunter. 

The famous Bhomakàvya * is also attributed to the period of 
Kamegvara II. It describes the defeat of Indra and other gods by 
Bhoma, or Naraka, son of Prthivi, and finally his death in the hands 
of Krsna. A recently discovered work, Naraka-Vijaya, which 
describes the conquests of Naraka, also belongs to the reign of 
Kamegvara ;* but it is difficult to say whether he is the first or the 
second king of that name. For the Singhasari period (13th cent.) 
we possess the two works, the Lubdhaka of Tanakung and Rajapati 
Gundala, a religious treatise, already referred to. To the same 
period probably belongs also the Kakavin Krsnantaka, which draws 
its materials from the Asramavasika-, Müsala- and the Prasthanika- 
Parvas of the great epic. As the name shows, the death of Krsna 
and the destruction of his family form the central theme of the 
work. It refers at the beginning to Siva-Buddhamürti, who may 
be identified with King Krtanagara." 

In the fourteenth century, during the flourishing period of 
Majapahit we get a unique poem, the Nàgara-Krtagama" written 
a nA EUER uM 


1 For contents cf. Cat. 1, Vol. I, p. 157. 

2 Translated by Kern, V.G., Vol. IX, pp. 67ff. 

3 For the date of these two works cf. T.B.G., Vol 57, pp. 518-19; Krom- 
Geschiedenis ?, pp. 298-9. 

* B.E.L, Vol. 71, p. 56r, where it is ascribed to the period of Jayabhaya. 
Kern placed it in the 14th century A.D. For the date adopted cf. T.B.G., Vol. 57, 
PP. 517-518 and Krom-Geschiedenis?, p. 298. 

The text was edited with a summary of contents in V.G.B., Vols. 22, 24. 

5 Krom-Geschiedenis?,—p. 299. Oudh. Versl., 1921, p. 70. 

6 Cat. r, Vol. I, p. 155. B.K.I., Series VI, Vol. VI, pp. 213-230. For the 
date cf. T.B.G., Vol. 57, p. 519. 

7 Edited, with translation and notes, by Kern, V.G., Vol. VII-VIII. 
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by Prapafica in A.D. 1365. Unlike the usual poems based on the 
Indian epics, it takes as its theme the life and times of Hayam 
Wuruk, the famous king of Majapahit, and supplies us most 
interesting informations about the king, his capital city, his court 
and his vast empire. z ; 

Prapafica names as his contemporaries, Krtayasa, Brahmayasa 
and several other authors. We possess two poetical works of another 
contemporary of Prapafica. Arjuna Vijaya * composed by Buddhist 
Mpu Tantular about 1378 A.D., describes an episode from the 
Uttarakanda of Ramayana, viz.: the defeat of Ravana by Arjuna 
(i.e. Sahasravahu or Kartavirya). It forms the basis of the New- 
Javanese poem Arjuna Sasrabahu published by Winter (1853). 
Another work of the same author, Sutasoma or Purusddasanta,’ 
describes the fight between Sutasoma and the raksasa King Purusada. 
It incidentally shows the very close relationship existing between 
Saivism and Buddhism, so much so that the two might almost be 
regarded as identical. 

The class of poetical works we have hitherto described is called 
Kakawin. They are all written in Old-Javanese language and their 
subject-matter is derived mostly from Indian epics and Puranas. 
In addition to the works mentioned above, there are many other 
Kakawins, which, however, cannot be dated even approximately. 
We give below a very brief account of some of them :— 


I. Indravijaya*—story of Vrtra's conquest and death 
followed by that of Nahusa who secured the position 
of Indra for a short period. 

2. Parthayajiia ‘—It describes Arjuna's asceticism by means 
of which he obtained weapons from Siva. 

3. Vighnotsava, written by a Buddhist, describes the 
exploits of a Yaksa king named Vighnotsava and 
particularly his fight with the raksasa king Suprasena. 

4. Bratasraya,” is a later development of the same theme. 

Harisraya.” It describes how the gods, threatened by 
Malyavan, king of Lanka, seek, at first the help 
of Siva, and then of Visnu, who kills Malyavàn and 
restores to life, by amrta or nectar, the gods who 
perished in the fight. 


3 PEN Vol. 71, p. 561. - 
.K.I., Vol. 71, pp. 561-362. Cf. : i ivaisr 
kaa ae 561-5 Kern ‘Over de vermenging van Sivaisme . 
3 Cat. 1, Vol. I, p. 137. 


4 Tbid., p. x 5 Th; 
8 Ibid., p. 148. bid., p. 140 Ibid., p. 147. 


T Ibid., p. 151. 
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6. Hari Vijaya. —It describes the churning of the ocean 
by gods by means of Mandara mountain. 

7. Kalayavanantaka.*—It describes, after the story given in 
Visnupuràna, how Kalayavana invaded Dvaraka, to 
avenge the death of Karnsa, and was ultimately 
reduced to ashes by Mucukunda, with whom the 
fugitive Krsna had taken shelter. It also describes 
how Arjuna carried away Subhadrà when the Andhakas 
and Vrsnis were celebrating a feast on Raivataka. 

8. Ramavijaya.*—Its theme is the defeat of Sahasravahu 
Arjuna by Parasurama, son of Jamadagani and 
Renuka. 

9. Ratna Vijaya.'— It describes the fight between Sunda 
and Upasunda over Tilottama. 

IO. PaArthavijaya.”- It is based on an episode from Bharata- 
yuddha, viz.: the death of Iravan, son of Arjuna and 
Ulupuy, and of Nila. 

II. An unnamed and incomplete Kakawin gives the story 
of Udayana and Vasavadatta in a modified form. 
Satasenya of the lineage of the Pandavas had two 
sons, Udayana and Yugandarayana. “The abduction of 
Angaravati, princess of Avanti, by Udayana forms the 
plot of the Kakawin. 


In addition to the Kakawins, based on epic themes, there 
are some, like Dharmasinya” and Dharmasavita,* of didactic or 
philosophical nature, and others like Lambang Salukat, of an 
erotic character. We have besides a lexicon, Candakirana ' and 
two Kakawins Vrttasaficaya and Vrttayana,^ dealing with 
metre. 

The Kakawins form the first of the three grand divisions of the 
Old-Javanese literature. 'The second division, comprises the 
doctrinal texts, like Sürya Sevana, Garudeya mantra, etc. which 
have already been discussed in connection with religion.” We 
now turn to the third, the Prose works, which may be subdivided, 
according to its contents, into four classes. ‘Two of these, dealing 
with law and religion have been discussed separately in connection 
with these topics, and the third comprises prose works based on 
Indian epics and Puranas. 


1 Cat. r, Vol. I, p. 152. — ? Ibid., p. 154. 3 Ibid., p. 159. 

* Ibid., p. 160. 5 Cat. x, Vol. II, p. 493. ° Ibid., pp. 496-497. 
7 Cat. r, Vol. I, p. 163. 8 Ibid., p. 162. . * Ibid. 

10 Ibid., p. 170. 11 See f.n. (18) above. 

1* Cat. 1, Vol. II, p. 49r, 13 cf. foot-note (6) above. 
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"The Mahabharata series begins with the Old-Javanese transla- 
tions of the different parvas of the Mahabharata to which reference 
has already been made above. Another work of the same series 1s 
Koravagrama,' a late work, in which a great deal of modification of 
the epic is noticeable. After the defeat and death of the Kauravas 
they are again brought to life by Vyasa, and on Bhisma's advice, 
they practise asceticism in order to take their revenge on the 
Pandavas. Within this frame-work is contained a large number of 
Puranic legends and Tantrik doctrines. 

"To this class also belongs Sara-Samuccaya* (different from the 
law-book of the same name) an Old-Javanese translation of a large 
number of moral precepts, chiefly drawn from Anusasanaparvan of 
the Mahabharata. It is interspersed with quotations of Sanskrit 
verses from the epics, as well as other Indian books such as Paiica- 
tantra. ‘The translations are fairly accurate and the author shows 
an intimate acquaintance with Sanskrit literature. The work is 
probably ascribed to Vararuci who is said in the beginning to have 
brought together the essence (Sara) of the eighteen parvas of the 
epics. 

Navaruci? a very popular work in Bali, describes the exploits 
of Bhima. He kills two Nagas and Indrabahu, saves Drona from 
the wrath of Bhagavan Avaruci, practises asceticism in spite of the 
temptation offered by the Vidyadharis, and joins in time bis brothers 
to save Indraprastha which the Dànavas had planned to burn with 
Sivagni. The work is also called Tattvajiiana and ascribed to Mpu 
Sivamürtti. There are New- and Middle-Javanese redactions of 
this work (Navaruci-Kidung, Bimasuci). There is also a Kakawin 
Devaruci | dealing with the same theme. : 

Of the other epic, we have the prose translation of 
Uttarakanda 5 in Old-Javanese. It is interspersed with Sanskrit 
verses and its last two chapters are named Ramaprasthanikam and 
Svarggarobanam , agreeing in all these respects with the Javanese 
version of Mahabharata. Like the Old-Javanese Ramayana, it 
shows divergences from the original Sanskrit text. As already 
mentioned before, the Kakawins Harisraya and Arjunavijaya derive 
their plots from this work. The banishment of Sita is described 


in Ramayana. Among other episodes may b 3 re. 
of Vrtra by Indra. d y be mentioned the killing 


: Tantu, pp. 329-338. 
B.K.I., Vol. 71, p. 565, B.K.L, Series VI, Vol. VIII, PP. 393-398. Tantu, 


PP- 303-4- 


3 Cat. I, Vol. II, p. 292. 4G 
> Cat. 1, Vol. II, pp. Doro at. r, Vol. I, p. 165. 
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Of the Purana class of works Brahmāņda-Purāna ' is undoubtedly 
the most important. It closely follows the model of the Indian 
Purāņa, though Javanese touches occur here and there. Even the 
preamble of the Purana is reproduced. While Adhisimakrsna was 
the ruler of the earth, Romaharsana, a pupil of Vyasa, came to 
Naimisa forest, and recited the Purana. The composition of the 
Purana is, of course, ascribed to Vyasa. 

As regards the contents, we have first the story of the creation. 
Brahma created the andabhuvana. He also created the four Rsis, 
nine Devarsis, and Parame$vara who is known under different 
forms. He also created devas, asuras, pitrs and manusas, i.e. gods, 
demons, manes and men, and the four castes originated from his 
mouth, arms thigh and feet. Then he created Svayambhuvamanu 
and Satarupa. 

After describing their descendants, in right Puranic style, the 
text describes the division of Jambudvipa among the nine sons of 
Agnindra and the creation of the Veda in different Yugas. In 
Kaliyuga, Vyasa taught the four Vedas to his four disciples, Jemini, 
Polaha, Vaisampayana and Sumantu, and Itihasapurana to his fifth 
disciple Romaharsana. ‘Then follows an account of the disciples of 
these and further divisions of the Vedic literature, and incidentally 
the story of a dispute between Vajiiavalkya and Sakalya in the 
Court of Janaka, king of Mithila. The text then gives a list of Vedic 
scholars, including women, Brahmarsis, devarsis and rajarsis, and 
the number of rks and yajus. It then describes the duration of the 
fourteen Manus, extent of a day and night of Brahma, and the 
Mahapralaya (great destruction). Al 

The death of Vena and the origin of Prthu, the description of 
the seven seas and the seven dvipas, varsas, mountain-ranges, etc., 
the divisions of Bharatavarsa, its rivers and mountains, etc. are all 
given in detail in the style of the Puranas. 

The contents of the work.as well as the number of Sanskrit 
verses and passages occurring therein leave no doubt that it was 
based upon the Sanskrit original. 

The existence of numerous manuscripts of Brahmandapurana 
and the veneration with which it is regarded in Bali even to-day, 
prove the extreme popularity of the work. Why of all the Indian 
puranas, this one obtained a special celebrity in Java, it is difficult 
to say. 

It may be mentioned here that there is also a poetical version 
of the Old-Javanese Brahmandapurana. This Kakawin begins with 


—— — 


1 V.B.G., Vol. 22, pp. 11-12, 43-50; B.K.L, Vol. 71, p. 563. Tantu, pp. 310- 
319, Cat. 1, Vol. II, pp. 166—167; B.K.I., Series VI, Vol. VII, pp. 272ff. 
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the story of Vena and contains other legends such as those of Prthu.! 
The recently discovered Prtuvijaya Kakawin, composed by Astaguna, 
is very similar to Brahmandapurana Kakawin." 

Another work of the same class is Anggastyaparva,” where 
Anggastya (Agastya) describes to his son Drddasyu the creation of 
the world in right Puranic style. In the Mahapralaya everything 
was destroyed, except Sadasiva, who created anew the four elements, 
sky, air, earth and fire, and an egg from which arose Brahma and 
Visnu. Brahma then created Prajàpatis, the ten Brahmarsis (Daksa, 
Marici, Ruci, Nilalohita, Bhrgu, Atri, Anggira, Pulaha, Kratu and 

. Vasistha), Manus and the Pitrs, of whom a detailed account is given. 
It mentions in this connection that the 27 naksastras are all 
daughters of Daksa and Asiktiki. 

It then discusses the sins for which men go to hell and the 
meritorious acts which lead them to heaven. After dwelling in 
heaven or hell for an appropriate period, men are reborn in this 
world, in higher or lower rank, and even as plants and animals, 
according to their work. Only by Tapas can a man avoid this 
re-birth. In this connection is given an interesting list of Karmas 
or works in life and their consequences in the next birth. ` 

The thirteen daughters of Daksa, married to Ka$yapa, twelve 
children of Ka$yapa and Aditi, two sons of Kasyapa and Diti 
(HiranyakaSipu and Hiranyaksa), their descendants, as well as those 
of Bhrgu and other Brahmarsis are described in detail on the model 
of the Puranas. In this connection we are told that Ilà, the wife 
of Pulastya was the daughter of Trnavindu, a disciple of Anggastya, 
who is now practising tapas in 'Yavadvipamandala'. ‘This seems 
to be the only reference to Anggastya after whom the book is named. 

The very detailed knowledge of Indian mythology and the 
occurrence of Sanskrit verses leaves no doubt that the work was 
based upon an Indian text. 

The Adipurana * begins with an account of King Bhismanagara 
of Prastanagara, who was very learned and knew the Astadasa- 
dharma, Le. the eighteen duties, viz.: those about food, marriage, 
duties towards parents, friends, servants and the diseased, rules of 
games, trade, service, worship of gods, etc. F 
. The king and the queen, directed by a divine command, go 

in a boat to meet Bhagavan Mürtthitasana on the island Gavangan, 
and the latter instructs the royal pair. Within this frame-work is 
described the cosmogony, mythology, etc. after the model of -an 
—— € 9393 a oroun 
1 Cat. 1, Vol. I, p. 139. 2 Krom-Geschi is? 
" ; Tantu, pp. RUD. Cat. 1, Vol. II, pp. REE a 

Tantu, pp. 304-310 ; Cat. I, Vol. II, p. 172. ; 
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Indian Purana but widely differing from it in details. The creation, 
for example, is described as follows :— 

Awarunting had eyes in different parts of his body and from 
them originated Mayanisprha or Paficamiirtti, earth, air, sky, the 
gods,andthetribhuvananda. “Then he lost his eyes and created Lord 
Sardda. From the latter sprang Vindupavana who married Trina- 
yana. “These had the book Kalimahosadda and created the world, 
the gods, elements, sciences, etc. l 

Lord Turyyanta-Süksma, the son of Vindupavana, had three 
heads, which, when cut off, gave rise to three other beings who 
became the originator of Brahmana, Vai$ya and Sidra, and the 
lord himself, after the loss of his heads, originated the Ksatriyas. 
His son Rama married Mrtyujiva and had 3 children, and then 
follows a long list of their descendants, persons not known from 
other sources. 

Even well-known episodes, like the acqüisition of Amrta by 
the gods, are described in a different way. 

The book is evidently of a very late date and has no connection 


' with any known Sanskrit original, far less with Sanskrit Adipurana. 


The Bhuyanapurana" :--It begins by describing how Vasistha 
was instructed by Paramesvara on the Kailasa mountain about 
the four à$ramas and Varnas (i.e. castes and orders). It contains 
many Puranic myths and legends. “The Sanskrit verses quoted in 
it are very corrupt. 

Tattva Savang-Suvung °? .—It is a work on cosmogony. The 
creator named Sang hyang Taya practised Yoga, and Brahma 
and Visnu were born respectively out of his right and left eyes. 
Then, on his command, Brahma created the first man Kaki Manuh 
and Visnu, the first woman, Nini Manuh. Then the Sun, moon, 
stars, earth, fire, etc. were created. 

The fourth category of Old-Javanese prose literature comprises 
texts of secular character, dealing with a variety of subjects. A few 
specimens are described below :— 

A. Historical. "The Calong Arang? may be cited as a good 
specimen. ‘The text, known in several versions, describes how the 
widow Calon Arang of Girah was angry that nobody asked her 
daughter in marriage. Being favoured by Durga, she used her 
witchcraft to spread diseases among the subjects of Airlangga, 
king of Daha, and even burnt histroops. Thereupon King Airlangga 


1 Cat. 1, Vol. II, p. 174. 2 Ibid., p. 281. : 
3 Ibid., pp. 299-300; ‘The text is edited with a translation by Poerbatjaraka 
in B.K.I., Vol. 82 (1926). 
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took counsels with wise men such as Tanakung Kanva and Monaguna. 
Then he went to the learned Bhàradah who lived with his daughter 
Medhavati in the monastery named Visyamuka. Bharadah succeeded 
in killing Calong Arang and then the king went with his two sons 
Jayabhaya and Jayasabha to Girah. 
Airlangga wanted to appoint Jayasabha as king of Bali, but 
was dissuaded by Pandita. Kuturan. It was then decided to make 
Jayabhaya, king of Janggala or Koripan, and Jayasabha king of 
Kadiri or Daha. The latter, however, marched against his elder 
brother. A messenger sent by the latter told Jayasabha, by way of 
warning, a story of the Mahabharata (Adiparva), how two brothers, 
Supratika and Vibhavasu, were, on account of mutual enmity, 
transformed into an elephant and tortoise, and devoured by Garuda 
at the command of Kagyapa. Bharadah, however, reconciled the 
two brothers and revived the dead soldiers. 
There are two or three Middle-Javanese poetic versions of this 
work.! 
Two other works dealing with what may be called the history 


- of the Kakawin literature deserve special mention. 


Prastuti Ning Kakawin? gives a list of Kakawins together with 
their authors. Another, a Wavatekan,* adds also the date of 
composition of the works. The data supplied by these books may 
be shown in the following Tabular form :— 


Name of the Kakawin. Author. Date in Saka. 
-I. Ramayana ^  .. Yogisvara ng TOIO 
2. Sumanasantaka .. Mpu Monaguna 5. 1020 
3. Arjuna-Vivaha .. Mpu Kano (Pupil o 1022 
$ ; Yogīśvara). 
4. Parthayajiia .. Mpu  Vijàtmaka (or | 1075 
Vidyatmaka). 
5. Sumavarana .. Mpu Salukat (Son of 
$ Yogīśvara). 
6. Pandavavira .. Mpu Sdah (Pupil of Mpu 
EE s ! gubat): 
. Bomantaka Or u Rsiran 
"^ . Bhomakavya). o xps ko 22 
8. Banolaksana .. Mpu Ragarunting 
9. Smaradahana .. Mpu Dharmaya $t IO2I 
IO. Arjuna Vijaya .. Mpu Tantular T 1031 
II. Krsnáyana .. Mpu Triguna uM 1041 
c AG PNTA, IB 
. 1 
: s LE pp. 248-9. 2 Cat. x, Vol. II, p. 286. 
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Name of the Kakawin. Author. Date in Saka. 
I2. Lubdhaka .. Mpu Tanakung Sio I050 
I3. Ghatotkacasraya .. Mpu Panulung DA 1061 
I4. Bharata-Yuddha .. Pu bie sa I079 
I5. Usana BaliKakawin Nirartha Js II4I 


The books Nos. 1-8 are given in theifirst text while those with 
dates are given in the second. It may be added that these data, 
particularly the dates, cannot be accepted as true without further 
evidence.' 

B. Linguistic.—The chief lexicons are Adisvara,” Ekalabya ° 
Krtabasa* and Cantakaparva. They are written in Indian 
style giving the synonyms of gods, animals, trees and other well- 
known objects and words. 'The Krtabasa, e.g. gives 20 names of 
Indra, 3r, 27, 29, 48, 9 and 8 synonyms, respectively, of Fire-God, 
Wind-God, Kama or God of Love, Moon-God, Yama, and Brhaspati, 
and 29, 59, 4, 28 and 48 words signifying respectively King, Pandita, 
food, birds and snakes. 

The Sanskrit metre is dealt with in Cantakaparva which differs 
in many respects from Vrtta-sancaya, the famous Kakawin on the 
subject referred to above. “These, together with grammatical 
works? dealing with Sanskrit conjugation, formation of compounds, 
etc. show the active pursuit of that language in Java until the 
very end. : 

C. Medical texts, such as Anda” and Usada.* 

D. Texts on Erotic like Smaratantra, Angulipravesa *° and 
Smararacana.!! 

E. Miscellaneous texts on calendar, music,” birds,” 
animals,” etc. 

After having made a brief survey of the Old-Javanese literature 
we may next turn to the Middle-Javanese. 

The extent and compass of the Middle-Javanese literature is. 
fairly large. ‘The most important works are those of historical 
character written both in prose and in poetry. The poetical works 
of the Middle-Javanese literature use new kinds of metre and are 
known as Kidung. 


ERE PIPE CRISE ec TANA snl 


1 Cat. r, Vol. II, p. 287. According to Krom the data are absolutely un- z 


trustworthy (T.B.G., Vol. 57, p. 511). 


2 Cat. x, Vol. II, pp. 205-206. ° Ibid., pp. 206-207. 4 Ibid., pp. 207-214. 

5 Ibid., pp. 219-222. 6 Ibid., pp. 215-218. 7 Ibid., pp. 246-247. 
- 8 Ibid., pp. 248-253. ? Ibid., pp. 253-255, 257-258. 

10 Tbid., pp. 255-256. 11 Tbid., p. 258. 3 12 Ibid., p. 225. 

13 Ibid., p. 264. 14 Ibid., p. 308. 15 Tbid., p. 309. 
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Of the prose works the most important is Pararaton.' It 
begins with the story of Ken Angrok (or Arok) and gives the outline 
of the political history of Java for nearly three centuries during 
the Singhasari and Majapahit periods. The proper title of the book 
is Pararaton (Book of Kings) though it is sometimes referred to as 
Ken Arok or Ken Angrok. According to the colophon, the work 
was composed in 1613 A.D.” In spite of legendary character of 
the first part, the work may be regarded as one of the most important 
historical works, although some of the dates and events recorded 
herein have not proved true in the light of modern researches. 

The Usana Java” contains -traditions about the history of 
Bali. It begins by describing how the king of Vilvatikta (Maja- 
pahit) sent his brother Arya Damar and Gajah Mada to conquer 
Bali and how Arya Damar killed the Balinese general Pasunggiri. 
It then describes the establishment of Deva Agung in Gelgel and 
the division of the island among the chief nobles. The work gives 
undue prominence to Arya Damar and his family, but almost ignores 
Gajah Mada, the founder of the royal family of Karang Asem. ‘The 
Usana Java means really the old history of Java. It is thus a 
wrong name for this work.‘ 

The Usana Bali also called Mayantaka, is another historical 
work of this kind, but it also gives some account of the popular 
religion. It was written by Nirartha in the 16th century A.D. 

This book is 'exclusively intended for the people and not 
esteemed by the priest. The Usana Java is held in honour by 
all castes ' 

Besides the two historical works referred to above, there is 
another, Batur Lelavasan, dealing with the old history of Bali.” 

Next we have to deal with a class of historical chronicles known 
as Pamancangah. We have not only general works of this name 
but also local chronicles such as Pamancangah Glegel, Pamancangah 
Badung, etc. Of the work known simply as Pamancangah we have 

" both a prose and a Kidung version. It describes the establishment 

of a Javanese colony from Majapahit in Bali and continues its 

history up to the fall of Gelgel and the rise of Klungkung. “The 
text is followed by three appendices. ‘The first deals with the 


"d * This was originally edited by Brandes, and the editi i 
S5 X (VBC. Wal, GO Ae e edition was revised by Krom 
-  Ibid., p. 201. 3 B.K.L, Vol. 71, p. 571 ; Cat. 1, Vol. II, p. 388 
* Mid. Jav. Trad., p. 13. 5 B.K.L, Vol. 71, p. 571: Cat 1 Vol IT P. 3 a 
“Mid. Jav. Trad., p. 41. 7 Ibid, p. eel P. 571; Cat. x, Vol. II, pp. 385-7. 
Tay Pilo. Berg oe the gem a giving a correct account of these works (Mid. 
: +» P- I5, Which supersedes that given in B.K.I. : 
Vol. II, pp. 392-4). P given in B.K.I., Vol. 71, p. 57x and Cat. 1, 
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history of Badung, the second with the history of Nalyan which 
lies to the east of Gianjar, and the third relates to the destruction 
of Gelgel and the foundation of the Kraton of Klungkung. The 
first appendix is also known separately as Pamancangah Badung, 
while the second and third together form a separate work called 
Pamancangah Nalyan. “The Kidung version of the Pamancangah 
contains the second and third, but not the first. In addition to 
these four there are also other Pamancangahs dealing with -local 
history. 

The book called Tattva Sunda? deals with the story of Hayam 
Wuruk's marriage with a Sunda princess which ended in such a 
terrible tragedy. 

The same tragic tale forms the plot of the poetical-historical 
work called Kidung Sunda.” Among other works of this kind 
may be mentioned Kidung Rangga Lawe‘* composed in 1543 A.D. 
The poem is called Panji Vijayakrama in the manuscripts. The 
Kidung may be really divided into two parts. The first part gives 
the history of Vijaya and the foundation of Majapahit, and the 
second part deals with the revolution of his trusted officer Rangga 
Lawe. According to Berg the first part may be called Panji Vijaya- 
krama, and the second part, Rangga Lawe. 

Of the remaining poetical works, called Kidung, the most 
important of course is the Panji series, i.e. those dealing with the 
romantic adventures of the famous hero Panji.’ The most well- 
known work of this class is Malat. It is as voluminous as the 
Ramayana and forms the source of all later Javanese and Malayan 
works of the Panji-Cycle. Among other Javanese Panji-works 
may be mentioned: Mantri, Wadak, Menur Wills, Misa Gagang, 
Smaravedana, Undakan Pangrus, Vangbang Videha, Vasing Puru- 
sadasanta, Ajar Pakitan, Smara Vijaya, Dangdang Petak and 
Daugdang Hireng. 

The crown prince of Kahuripan, the hero of this cycle of 
legends, is known by various names. He is represented as a wonder- 
ful stranger and a young lover wandering about on horseback in 
search of his lost beloved, Candra Kirana of Daha. He is an 


1 Juynboll includes it among the Balinese works (Cat. xr, p. 153). 

2 Cat. x, Vol. II, pp. 388-9. a 

3 Cat. 1, Vol. I, pp. 234-5, 257-8. The text is edited by Berg in B.K.L,. 
Vol. 83 (1927), pp. 1f. » 

4 Cat. r, Vol. I, pp. 255-257; Mid. Jav. Trad., p. 1o. 

5 For a general discussion of the origin and nature of the Panji works cf. 
De Pandji-Roman by W. H. Rassers (1922), particularly the learned introduction 
of the work and Poerbatjaraka's article in T.B.C., Vol. 58, pp. 461-489. 

For an account of the individual works cf. Cat. r, Vol. I, pp. 182-217. 
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enigmatic and shadowy figure, and his character is full of contradic- 
tions. On the one hand he is a sentimental lover, almost on the 
verge of madness for his long lost beloved, but, on the other, fully 
alive to the charms of other women and only too eager and un- 
scrupulous in gaining them. He changes his name and forms, gets 
involved in endless complications, and plays his role sometimes 
among men in the earth and sometimes among gods in heaven. 
There are good many versions of this story in Javanese and 
Malayan literature, and quite a large number of texts on this subject. 
The story is also widely spread all over Indonesia, viz.: Java, 
Sumatra, Bali, Lombok, Borneo, Celebes, and also Malay Peninsula 
and Indo-China. 'The Panji legends also serve as the subject- 
matter for Wajang Gedog and Topeng Dalang. All these invest 
the Panji literature with a special interest, and there has been much 
speculation about the nature and origin of this cycle of legends. 
At the first glance, one would not be inclined to invest the 
stories with any historical character, inasmuch as the scene is laid 
in the kingdom of Medang, Janggala and Majapahit, three kingdoms 
which came into existence at long intervals and never existed side 
by side. But the scholars like Van der Tuuk, Kern and Rouffaer 
were of opinion that in spite of this seeming contradiction a 
historical character forms the nucleus of this voluminous mass of . 
legends. Recently Poerbatjaraka has gone a step further and 
tried to demonstrate that the two chief figures in the story, the 
crown-prince of Janggala and his beloved (or wife) Candra Kirana, 
princess of Daha, are to be looked for in the historical king 
Kamesvara I of Daha (c. 1115-c. 1130 A.D.) and his Queen Sri- 
Kirana-Ratu of Janggala. Of course, we are then to presume 
that the story-tellers have just reversed the titles, by representing 
the hero as prince of Janggala and the heroine as princess of Daha. 
Whatever we may think of this theory, there can be hardly 
any doubt that the Panji-legends represent the purely Javanese 
literature as opposed to that which is -based on or influenced by 
Indian element. ‘This view has been ably put forward by Rassers 
in his masterly work on the subject. He is further of opinion that 
the story originated in Java and then spread from that centre all 
over Indonesia and Indo-China. Lastly he has tried to demonstrate 
that many mythical beliefs formed the ground-work of this cycle 
of legends. 
Next to the Panji cycle may be mentioned the class of folk- 
tales and fables known as Tantri. Some of these works are written 
In poetry, e.g. Tantri, Kediri* and Tantri Demung,* but the oldest 


— papa —À 


! Cat, 1, Vol, T, pp. 230-244. * Cat. r, Vol. 


I, pp. 244-248. 
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work, Tantri Kamandaka, is written in prose. These works are 
based on Hitopadesa and Paficatantra, but contain many new 
stories. This class of literary works is found not only in Javanese 
but also in Balinese, Siamese, and Laotian, showing the great 
popularity of the work. “The preamble is, however, different. 
Instead of the usual introductory episode of Visnusarman instructing 
his royal disciples, the stories are put in the mouth of a queen, the 
last of a long series who were daily married and put off for a new 
one, thus reminding us of the introduction of the Arabian Thousand 
and One Nights. 

Many Kidung works are merely new versions of well-known 
works. Thus we have Adiparva Kidung, Ramayana Kidung, 
Sumanasantaka Kidung, Koravasrama Kidung, Panancangah- 
Kidung, Pararaton Kidung, Indraloka-Kidung, Nava ruci Kidung, 
Calon Arang, etc. 

Epic and mythological stories form the basis of many poetical 
works of the Kidung class. The Bhimasvarga? describes the 
journey of Bhima to hell in order to release the soul of his father 
Pandu. The exploit of Bhima also forms the plot of Navaruci 
Kidung.* One of the most popular Kidungs is Sri Tafijung It 
relates how Sidapaksa, son of Nakula, married his cousin Sritaüjun, 


. the daughter of Sahadeva, how the king sent him to heaven in order 


to seduce his wife and how, on his return, Sidapaksa killed her 
on the suspicion that she had committed adultery, but was convinced 
of her innocence by the delicious scent emitted by her blood. Śri- 
tafijun was then restored to life by Durga. Another work by the 
same author, Sudamala,” forms a sort of introduction to Sri Taiijung 
and describes the exploit of Sahadeva. Siva cursed Uma for adultery 
and transformed her into a monster, when she was called Durga. 
Sahadeva delivered her from this fate, and on her advice cured 
Tambapetra of his blindness and married his daughter. The two 
Vidyadharas Citrasena and Citrangada were cursed as they looked 
upon Siva and Uma during their bath, and became two Raksasas. 
Being defeated by the Pandavas they regained their old forms. 

The Kidung Kunti-Yajiia* describes the exploits of the 
Pandavas and specially Arjuna who was twice married and twice killed. 
The second time he fought with his own son by Suprabha and both 

1 Edited, with a Dutch Translation by Dr. C. Hooykaas in the Bibliotheca 
Javanica Series (1931). For a summary cf. Cat. 1, Vol. II, p. 305. cf. also my 
article in I.H.Q., Vol. IX, pp. 930-1. 

“Cat. r, Vol. I, p. 267. Its relation with Old-Javanese Mahābhārata is dis- 
cussed by Juynboll in Kern-Album, pp. 73-74. 

* Cat. r, Vol. I, pp. 236-237. ! Ibid., pp. 259-261. 

* Ibid., pp. 262-263. * Ibid., p. 220. 
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were killed. But Suprabhà restored them to life and told their 
relationship. 1 

"There are many other Kidungs based on epic and mythological 
stories such as Dharmajati,! Arjuna Pralabda, Candra Berava,' 
Wangbang Astuti,* etc. Biak. 

The Sang Satyavan® is of more than passing interest as it 
gives a Javanese version of the famous episode of Savitri. The 
god Satyavàn was incarnated in the earth and married Suvistri, 
the daughter of Vayati and Devayani. As he pretended to die, his 
wife killed herself, but was restored to life. Then he went to a 
monastery and his wife also followed him there. On the way he 
terrified his wife by assuming the forms of a dragon and of a tiger, 
and lastly by causing storms. But Suvistri reached the monastery 
and at last met her husband. 

There are some Kidungs with independent plots of romantic 
character and not based upon epic or mythology, e.g. Aji Dharma,’ 
Jaya Prameya, Krtasamaya, Panji Margasmara,” Vargasari,'” 
Durma, etc.! There are also Kidungs whose contents are of 
philosophic, didactic and erotic character. 


The following abbreviations have been used in the footnotes :— 
B.K.I.—Bijdragen tot de taal-, land- en volkenkunde van Nederlandsch Indie, 
etc. 


T.B.G.—Tijdschrift voor Indische taal-, land- en volkenkunde van het Bata- 
viaasch Genootschap, etc. 
Cat. IL—Supplement op den Catalogus van de Javaansche en Madoereesche 


Handschriften der Leidsche universiteits- bibliothek by Dr. H. 
Juynboll. 


! Cat. 1, Vol. I, p.269.  ? Ibid., pp. 221-224. 


H 3 Ibid., pp. 249-50. 
: Ibid., pp. 265-67. 5 Ibid., p. 270. 6 Ibid., BE A 
Ibid., pp. 224-25. 8 Ibid., p. 225. 9 Ibid., pp. 227-8. 

1¢ Ibid., pp. 250-252. 1! Ibid., p. 273. 
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LATEST ATTEMPTS TO READ THE INDUS SCRIPT. 
A SUMMARY. 
By C. L. FABRI, PH.D. 


Ever since the publication of the Mohenjo-daro monograph by 
Sir John MARSHALL and his collaborators, scholars all over the world 
were puzzled by the newly discovered pictographic script and many 
attempts have been made to decipher it. No doubt, many more 
students have made a thorough study of the existing monuments 
than would appear from the publications. For there are certainly 
a number of Indologists and Sumerologists who gave up after a 
protracted search the hope of solving the mystery of this writing. 
I know myself five scholars who have spent many an hour and 
many a day copying the inscriptions of the seals and comparing 
them with material from many lands, or trying to explain the mean- 
ing of the signs ‘from inside’, without the aid of other scripts; yet 
they have not published anything about their researches, wisely 
seeing, how very little they could achieve. "The difficulties of the 
deciphering of this particular script are greater than in most cases. 
To begin with, we have no idea so far in which language this script is 
written ;"worse than that, we do not even know to which general class 
of language it belongs, whether it expresses cases and tenses by pre- 
or postfixes, whether itis a syllabic writing or a real word-pictography. 

Another difficulty is that there is no consensus of opinion about 
the use and (or) purpose of the ‘seals’. Dr. G. R. HUNTER insists 
on the religious purpose of the ' seals ' in his review of the Mohenjo- 
daro monograph in JRAS., 1932, pp. 466-503, but he suggests 
that the ' copper-tablets' were a form of coin or ingots, with the 
names of the king or magistrate, sometimes together with his 
successor designate. I may be allowed to mention that I have 
several times suggested a similar use even for the seal-impressions. 
In two lectures delivered in the autumn of 1933 in the Kunsthistori- 
sches Museum in Vienna and in the Academy of Sciences, Budapest, 
I reminded those present of the important fact, that certainly about 
three-quarters of all written documents of the Near East are of a 
commercial character, including I.O.U.-s, receipts, money orders, 
and thelike. In an article entitled Punch-marked Coins : A Survival 
of the Indus Civilization, to be published in the next number of the 
JRAS., I suggest, among others, that the seal-impressions were a 
fore-runner of the punch-marked coins: not a regular currency 
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which -one-cannot expectiitissuch remote times, but a form of 
stamped obligation to pay a sum. 

"to connect the Indus-script with Brahmi seems to be an almost 
accepted thesis now. Professor LANGDON already insisted on certain 
Brahmi characters being derived from Indus signs, and Dr. PRAN 
NATH has built upon this foundation an entire hypothesis. He 
presented his attempt to the Congress of Orientalists at Leyden in 
1931, and the general refusal of his theories at that learned gathering 
might have been a good hint for him not to publish his studies. 
Yt is to be feared that his great sacrifice of time and devoted work 
on the subject was in vain, in view of that untenable supposition 
that the writing is hiding an Indo-Aryan language, Sanskrit. Such 
a surmise seems entirely impossible to us. 

More interesting, although similarly open to grave doubts, 
is the discovery by Mr. K. P. JAYASWAL of what he claims to be 
the connecting link between the Indus Valley signs and the Brahmi 
characters. In a rock-shelter of the Vikramkhol Rock, Sambalpur 
District, Bihar and Orissa, a Sadhii, Svāmī Jnanananda, found a 
series of signs, which Mr. JAYASWAL edited in Pt. DCCLXXIV of 
Vol. LXII of the Indian Antiquary (March 1933), pp. 58-60, with 
nine illustrations. The editor suggests the date of ' about 1500 
B.C.’ and finds a number of signs (not more than nine) which he 
compares with the Indus Valley pictograms on one side, and with 
Brahmi characters on the other. The very number of the com- 
parisons raises already some doubt, and a careful inspection of the 
plates (which are very well produced) will strengthen one's impression 
that Mr. JAYASWAL’s conclusions are, in our opinion, somewhat 
hasty. The general appearance of an ' inscription ' disappears when 
we try to find some connexion between the individual signs, and 
I must certainly and firmly contradict the author's assertion that 
the writing is in regular lines'. Rarely are more than three 
signs in any apparent succession, although one must admit that 
the individual signs do resemble Brahmi characters vaguely. It 
will be remembered that both the Mohenjo-daro inscri mE and 
the Brahmi texts excel in the neatness of the line; deed few 
writings of ancient times can claim more beauty and perfection 
in execution than these two scripts. The Vikramkhol ‘ an, d , 
e Roc hand m a que yy, haphazard collection tera 

1 1€ sed drawings. I would 
doubt that it is an inscription. Vet go eyen so far de 2 
denied that -, Yet the possibility cannot be 
connected with ie ue om EM bata ed prd 
feared, however, that it wi in vai SUD ae) 
side to the Indus Valley due tojexpect a clue from du 
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The most astonishing discovery in connexion with the Indus- 
script comes from an ‘outsider’. ‘This is the Hungarian Dr. G. de 
Hevesy who in an article Sur une écriture océanienne, published in 
1933 in the Bulletin de la Société préhistorique Française, Nos. 7-8, 
has called the attention of Indologists to the amazing similarity 
of the Easter Island script with that of the Indus Valley. Phantastic 
as the distance is between the two places, there is no Indologist 
now who refutes this comparison. As a matter of fact, the identity 
of over 200 signs is so perfect that, according to Professor LANGDON, 
we must accept it, unless we believe-in ‘an astonishing historical 
accident'. I have had the privilege of seeing the original tables 
of Dr. HEVESY in the hands of Professor Baron von HEINE-GELDERN 
in Vienna, and I must confess that a few minutes' examination 
suffices to convince the most critical eye. Perhaps I am not dis- 
closing a secret if I mention that Baron von HEINE attempted to 
connect these two extremes by a thorough examination of the most 
ancient Chinese signs; the suggestion that Chinese writing should 
be compared was made already in the original Mohenjo-daro 
monograph. As all other attempts to read the Indus-script have 
failed so far, we must wish good luck to the Viennese scholars who 
are uniting their efforts now in that direction. 

Many Sumerologists have been attracted by the newly discovered 
script, remotely but definitely similar to Elamitic and Sumerian 
writing; but even Egyptologists must be interested in the problem; 
as they have the clue to a pictographic script in their own field 
which may bear resemblances to another script through mere 
similarity of the working of the human mind. This, indeed, is the 
background to Professor Sir Flinders PxTRIE's attempt, Mohenjo- 
daro, published in his Ancient Egypt, June 1932, Pt. II. That most 
famous of all Egyptologists interprets all the texts as titles of 
officials, not as names. Such seals are known in Egypt too, and 
no one could exclude the possibility of seals being used by officials 
ex officio, and without their names upon them. ‘To quote an example 
of Sir Flinders’ interpretations, seal No. 41 would mean, according 
to him, ‘ Wakil of bows, Inspector of the Court of Three, Knight’. 
A little too much of offices, one could say. The most serious 
objection, however, is the number of the seals and their find-spots. 
If all the seals had belonged to officials, then almost every inhabitant 
of Mohenjo-daro must have been an official personage and member 
of the Court: for seals have been found in almost every house, 
often quite a collection of them in a corner of a room, or outside 
the entrance, in the street, and this would lead to the somewhat 
embarrassing conclusion, that certain houses were inhabited by a 
dozen or more high officials of every description. Besides, we must 
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confess, that a number of signs are interpreted in a manner that 
probably few of us are able to follow. 

Even more difficult to follow, although certainly much more 
acceptable in ultimate results, is the attempt of Herr P. MERIGGI, 
Zur Indus-Schrift, published in the ZDMG., New Series, Vol. 12 
(87), Heft 3/4, pp. 198-241. Herr MERIGGI gives up the attempt 
to read phonems, sounds, and tries to interpret, like Sir Flinders 


PETRIE, the inherent meaning of the signs. His first suggestion is 


remarkable in itself. It is, that the single and double ‘accents’, 
ie. land |, are really word-dividing signs. If this is accepted, it 
would be a discovery of great assistance for further work. Secondly, 
the author identifies the Nominative, the Genitive, and the Dative (?) 
suffixes, and we. must confess, that his reading of the Genitive 
ending is very suggestive, anyhow so far as his own system goes. 
Lastly, he interprets a number of signs, without assigning to them 
phonetical values, as SEAL, MO(RTAR), BURDEN or weight, 
HO(RSE) AXE, SCYTHE meaning harvest also, MORTARM- 
(ILL) CER(EAL), GRAIN also sowing HOUSE, TEMP(LE), 
TABLE, M(AN), B(OW)-M(AN) or soldier, SURVE(YOR), OFF- 
(ICER). As an example of his way of reading, I give here his 
interpretation of seal No. 557, the first sign of which is somewhat 
obliterated : T 


S(EAL ?) i SACK-F j MO-III 7 TEMP-U 


where F and U are graphic sigus for Dative and Genitive suffixes. 
This text, according to Herr MERIGGI would then mean: “Seal for 
the sacks of corn of the Seven Temples’. ‘There is a great deal of 
good commonsense about his interpretation, notwithstanding the 
cryptic and complicated language in which he explains his thesis, 
partly due to lack of space. The unfortunate thing about this 
deciphering is that it is extraordinarily difficult to prove it. I 
must, however, repeat it that his article should be very carefully 
read by any one who has any serious intention to look into the 
matter of the Indus Valley script; and if his explanation of the sign 
for SEAL is right, and his suggestion that the single and double 
accents’ |and | are word-dividers, is acceptable, we are certainly 
a Bet deal rne: than we have been before. - 
n size, and in earnest research, the volume of Dr. G. R. HUNTER 
DH Script of Harappa and Mohenjo-daro and its Connection with 
other Scripts (London : Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co. 1934), 
is certainly the greatest of all the attempts. : It must have involved 
pore patient research work than that of Herr MERIGGI, although 
LU cout that it ge not strike me as equally ingenious. Such, 
; , that there gis place both for patient, con- 
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scientious workers and men of intuitive, ingenious wit, and whilst 
the one might reach more dependable results through protracted 
study, the other may, among many unsuccessful attempts, suddenly 
hit the nail on the head. I am, therefore, not writing to criticize 
the methods of approach of any of them , for I believe in both methods, 
if used in the proper critical spirit. : Dr. HUNTER goes into a detailed 
discussion which surpasses that of the original monograph , he cor- 
rects a number of errors; he publishes a more complete list of seals 
(drawn in black and white) than shown in the plates of Mohenjo- 
daro; he gives a more complete and better arranged list of all 
the inscriptions; he gives an exhaustive analysis of his tables, and, 
on pp. 201-210, he gives a Comparative Morphographic Table, in 
which he compares the Indus Valley signs with Egyptian, Proto- 
Elamite, Sumerian, Brahmi, South-Semitic, Phoenician, and Cypriote 
writing. 'To begin at this end, let me add, that these Morpho- 
graphic Tables are most useful to show how very vague the relation of 
Brahmi is to the Indus signs. Dr. HUNTER, like Professor LANGDON, 
is firmly convinced of the derivation of the Brahmi characters 
from the Indus signs. Vet I have never seen less convincing material 
brought together than in these tables of Dr. HUNTER. I myself 
have spent three months in comparing these two scripts, and gave 
it up: I would have done so in half an hour if I had then the 
privilege of seeing Dr. HUNTER's tables. I cannot enter here into 
a detailed discussion; but I ask the reader to look up in those 
tables signs Nos. 167 (LA), 172 (SA), 184 (KH.A), 146 (DHA), 150 (SA), 
47 (KA) ; in all these cases Dr. HUNTER derives the Brahmi character 
from Indus Valley pictograms which do not bear the remotest 
similarity to them; in any case, I am perfectly unable to discover 
any likeness! In a few other cases the similarity is evident, and 
has been pointed out already by Professor LANGDON ; unfortunately, 
however, the number of really similar signs is very restricted and, 
consequently, may be merely accidental. Much more surprising 
is the comparison with the Proto-Elamitic script; the number 
of almost entirely identical letters is large, and relates often to 
such peculiar shapes that their separate, independent invention 
does not seem likely. "Unfortunately, these comparisons do not 
help to solve the mystery. 

Dr. Hunter claims also to have determined (a) the numeral 
signs, (b) the ordinal suffix, (c) the word for ‘servant’ and its 
determinative, (d) the ablative suffix, (e) the dative suffix, 
the word for ‘slave’ and its determinative, (g) the word for ‘son’. 
I think that all these conclusions still need corroboration. The 
very suggestion that ‘our texts are entirely proper names (and 
titles)” (p. 47), needs proof; and I venture to differ fundamentally 
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from the author when he suggests that all the seals were made for 
some religious purpose. This seems to my commonsense so very 
improbable that I would never start from such a viewpoint. Yet, 
Dr. HUNTER's work is a most valuable contribution to the problem; 
and I feel confident that most students will in the future prefer to 
use his tables instead of those of the Mohenjo-daro monograph. 

I think we can aptly conclude this short survey of recent 
attempts to decipher the Indus-script by referring to an article, 
which, although it does not bear directly on the writing itself, yet 
indirectly it is of more importance than many a paper written on the 
script problem. I allude to Mr. GADD's lecture, Seals of Ancient 
Indian Style found at Ur, published in the Proceedings of the B.A., 
XVIII (1933), 22 pages, with three plates. Here we have a collec- 
tion of not less than eighteen seals of the Indus Valley style, found 
at Ur, Kish, Tell Asmar, and other places in Mesopotamia, with 
Indus Valley inscriptions, and differing only slightly, now and 
then, in design. A number of these were found in datable layers, 
three of them (one by Dr. FRANKFORT) under circumstances which 
leave no doubt whatsoever about their exact date. No student of 
Mohenjo-daro and the Indus-civilization should miss to read this 
paper. And let us hope that the soil of Mesopotamia from which 
these eloquent remnants of an ancient trade relation were excavated 
will one day give us the clue to the signs of the Indus Valley. If 
the people of Elam and Mesopotamia were in trade relations with 
the Indus Valley people, and kept their seals (money obligations ?) 
in their home, then they most probably were able to read these 
signs, and we are not expecting the impossible when we hope that 


a bilingual inscription will tum up one day under the spade of some 
excavator in ‘Iraq. 
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THE VANGAS 
By B. C. LAW 


In modern geography, the Vanga country is conterminous 
with what is at present known as the province of Bengal. But 
Vanga in ancient days denoted only a portion of it; it is dis- 
tinguished in ancient literature and epigraphic records not only 
from Radha which included Suhma " or was conterminous with it,” 
and Gauda which at one time included Karnasuvarna” and a portion 
of Radha, all making up what is now roughly known as Western 
Bengal, but also from Pundra or Pundravardhana which included 
Varendra or Varendri? making up what is roughly identical with 
present northern Bengal. Vanga thus, in ancient times, stood for 
what is known in modern times as Eastern Bengal comprising the 
modern Dacca and Chittagong divisions. Among the important 
divisions of Vanga in ancient days were included Samatata (mod. 
Faridpur, according to Watters, and for some time even Tamalitti 
or Tamralipta (mod. Tamluk). Hemacandra in his Abhidhana- 
cintamani (IV, 23), however, identifies the country of the Vangas 
with that of a tribe called Harikelas (Vahgas-tu Harikeliyah—the 
Vangas are the Harikeliyas). In an eleventh century Cola inscrip- 
tion (Tirumalai Rock Ins. of Rajendracola) as well as in Goharwa 
plate of Cedi Karnadeva the Vanga country is referred to as Bangala- 
desath which in the thirteenth century came to be called Bangala 
(Wright's Marco Polo) and in Mohamedan times Bangla. The 
Tirumalai Inscription distinguishes Vanga not only from South 
Radha (Takkana Ladham) but also from North Radha (Uttila 
Ladham). Vanga which at one time meant Eastern Bengal has 


M 


1 L.H.Q., Vol. VIII, No. 3, pp. 525-29. 

2 S.B.E., XXII, pp. 84-85, Nilakantha's commentary on the Sabhaparva of 
the Mahabharata. “Suhmah Radhah ’=Suhmas are the Radhas. 

3 M. Chakravarti, J.A.S.B., 1908, p. 274. 

3 Prabodhacandrodaya, Canto II. 

5 "l'arpandighi Grant of Laksmanasena, Inscriptions of Bengal, III, pp. 99 foll. 
Hat n some of the Sena records Vanga is sometimes included in Pundravardhana- 

ukti. 

6 7.H.Q., Vol. VIII, No. 3, p. 533- 

7 According to Itsing (Itsing, Takakusu, p. xlvi), Wuhing, another Chinese 
pilgrim, visited Harikela which was the eastern limit of eastern India. Harikela . 
is also mentioned in an illustrated manuscript of Astasahasra-prajiiaparamita in 
the Camb. Univ. Library (Mss. Add. 1643). d 
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thus now given its name to the entire province of modern Bengal, 
and the English rendering of the name is certainly to be derived 
from old Bangala or Bangla.” | . 
The Vangas, as a tribe, are not mentioned in earlier Vedic 
literature unless we recognise them in the curious word ' Vanga- 
Vagadhah’ which occurs in the Aitareya Aranyaka (II, I, 1). 
“Vanga-Vagadhah ' has often been amended into ‘ Vanga-Magadhah 
which means the Vargas and the Magadhas, the two neighbouring 
peoples. The amendment is, however, doubtful; but even if it 
be correct, the Vaügas along with the Magadhas must have been 
branded by the Aryans as an impure people, probably a pre-Aryan 
tribe, for the two tribes have been described as paksi-visesah or 
like certain species of birds. In fact, they were considered as 
birds by the Aryans. The name of the Vanga tribe is certainly 
found in the Baudhayana Dharmasütra (I. I, 14; cf. Oldenberg, 
Buddha 394, n). He too brands Vanga as an impure country along 
with Pundra, Kalinga, and Sauvira. An Aryan who had been to 
any of these countries was required to perform a certain sacrificial 
tite to become free from the impurities attaching to residence in 
those countries. Even in the time of Pataiijali, the Vangas and 
their country were excluded from Aryavarta. The country was, 
however, Aryanised before Manu wrote his Dharmasastra, for the 
Manusamhita extends the eastern boundary of Aryàvarta to the 
sea.” In early Buddhist literature where detailed lists appear of 
. many countries and peoples, the Vangas and their country are 
conspicuous by their absence. They are, however, mentioned in 
Jain Prajfiapana which ranks Anga and Vanga in the first group 
of Aryan peoples.? 
We have already seen that in the time of Baudhàyana the 
Vangas were distinguished from the Pundras who must have occupied 


1 In a Nalanda inscription recently edited by Mr. N. G. Majumder (Ef. Ind., 
Vol. XXI, pt. III, pp. 97 foll.) the name Vangala desa appears. ; (s 
T early references to Vanga, see Levi, Pre-Aryan et Pre-Dravidian dans 

? It is interesting to see what accounts we may get of the ancient Vaiga 
people out of some records of non-Aryan activities of a time when the Aryans 
disdained to take any notice of the tribes who were outside the pale of Aryavarta. 
For a detailed study Vide B. C. Majumdar, 


p “History of the Bengali language,’ pp. 
S Glimpses of the ancient relation of Bengal with the Tamils are reflected in at 
least one place name of ancient Bengal—Tamralipti which was also called Damalipti 

Damala people. "The Damalas are the same as 


Or Damilitti, i.e. the city of the 
.the Tamala people or the Tamila; and Bengal must have once in ancient days been 


a home of those people. 
H. P. Sastri, Manas, Vaisakh, 1321 B.S., pp. 356-58. 
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the region that came later on to be designated as Pundravardhana 
roughly identical with Northern Bengal. In the Epics and the 
Puranas as well, Vanga is distinguished not only from Pundra but 
also from Suhma, the two other important divisions of ancient 
Bengal, as well as from Anga and Kalinga. According to the 
Puranas and the Great Epic, the sage Dirghatamas had married 
King Bali's Südra nurse and had Kaksivant and other sons ; and 
at Bali's desire begot on the queen Sudesna five sons, Anga, Vanga, 
Kalinga, Pundra and Suhma, who were called the Baleya Ksatras 
and also Baleya Brahmanas, and who came to be the founders 
of five respective countries in their names. In the Matsya Purana 
Vaüga and Suhma are included in the list of eastern countries 
(Chap. 114, 43-45); According to the Great Epic (Mbh. XII, 
Chap. 5, 6607), King Jarasandha is said to have extended his 
supremacy over the Angas, Vangas, Kalingas and Pundras. Karna 
is also once credited to have conquered the Suhmas, Angas and 
Vangas (Mbh. Karna Parva, Chap. 8, r9). In the Drona Parva 
(Mbh., Chap. ro, 15), Vasudeva is said to have once routed in 
battle the Angas, Vangas, Kalingas and Paundras along with other 
peoples. In the Sabhà Parva, the Pandavas are credited to have 
subverted the Pundras and the Vangas and led their victorious 
army to Suhma (Mbh. Sabha P., Chap. XXX, 23-25). It, therefore, 
seems that in the period represented by the Epics and the Puranas, 
Vanga, Pundra (or Paundra) and Suhma were the three important 


divisions of Bengal, but it is difficult to define with any amount of `, i 


exactness the geographical positions of the respective divisions. 
It is, however, interesting to observe that in the Sabhaparva 
(Chap. 44, 9) of the Mahabharata Anga and Vaüga are mentioned 
as forming one Visaya or kingdom. ‘This is supported by a reference 
in the Ramayana (Bk. II, Chap. X) where the Vangas are mentioned 
along with the Angas; they are moreover, always. invariably 
associated in ancient literature with the Angas and Kalingas. It is 
not, therefore, improbable that in those days the Vanga country 
touched the realm of Angas on one side and that of the Kalingas 
on the other. Pundra and Suhma were two adjacent countries 


1 Vayu, P. chap. 99, 26-34, 47-97 ; Brahmanda, P. iii, chap. 74, 25-34, 47- 
100 ; Matsya, P. chap. 48, 23-9, 43-89; Brahma, P. IV, chap. 18, 1; Bhag., P. IX, 
chap. 23, 5 5 Mbh. i, chap. 104, 4193-221, with variations : xii, chap. 343; 13177-84, 
cf. Pargiter, Anc. Ind. Hist. Tradition, pp. 109 and 158. — — 

2 Cf. also Mbh. (Bhismaparva, chap. 9, 46) where the Angas, Vangas, and 
Kalingas are mentioned as East Indian peoples (Law, “Some Ksatriya ‘Tribes of 
Ancient India', p. 147). Cf. also Ramayana (Kiskindhya Kanda, canto xlii) where 
the Pundras are mentioned as an Eastern people. o 
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identical roughly with the modern Rajsahi and Burdwan divisions 
respectively. — ^ 

The first epigraphic mention of the Vangas (more properly 
speaking of the Vanga countries) is probably made in the Maharauli 
Iron Pillar inscription (C.LI. Vol. III, pp. 141ff.) where the mighty 
King Chandra is said to have “in battle in the Vanga countries 
turned back with his breast the enemies who uniting together 
came against him, and by whom having crossed in warfare the seven 
mouths of the Indus the Vahlikas were conquered’. Mm. H. P. 
Sastri identified this mighty King Chandra with King Chandravarman 
of the Allahabad Pillar Inscription and the king of the same name 
of Pokhrana which he located in Marwar in Rajputana. But a 
more happy identification is made by Dr. H. C. Rai Chaudhuri and 
Dr. S. K. Chatterjee? who identify Pokhrana or Puskarana with a 
village of the same name on the Damodara river in the Bankura 
district, some twenty-five miles east of the Sususia Hill on which 
the record of Chandravarman isinscribed. An almost contemporary 
reference to the Vanga people is made by Kālidāsa in his Raghu- 
vatngath where Raghu is credited to have conquered the Vangas 
after he had finished his task with the Suhmas, and planted his 
victorious banner in the midstream of the Ganges (Canto. IV, 
35-36). 

‘ Vanganutkhaya tarasa neta nausadhanodyatan | 
Nicakhàna Jayastambhan Gangasto’ntaresu sah ” || 


It shows that in the age of Kalidasa the Vangas, were dis- 
tinguished, as in earlier days, from the Suhmas who seem to have 
occupied a tegion west of that occupied by the Vangas. It is 
further probable that the realm of the Vargas abutted on the 
Ganges which probably formed the dividing line between the two 
countries. The Vanga country is also referred to in the Mahakuta 
pillar inscription (Ep. Ind., Vol. V) which tells us that in the 6th 
century A.D. Kirtivarman of the Chalukya dynasty gained victories 
over the kings of Vanga, Anga and Magadha which were but three 
neighbouring countries. Buta more interesting reference to the realm 
of the Vanga people is made in the ‘ Gaudavaho ', a Marathi Prakrit 
poem that records the exploits of King Vasovarman (first half of 
the 8th century A.D.) of Kanoj. The identity of Vasovarman has 
been sufficiently established by his mention in Chinese records as 
I-cha-fon-mo, and also in the Rajatarangini of Kalhana. But the 
exploits recorded in the “Gauda-vaho” are of doubtful historical 


* Rai Chaudhuri, P.H.A.I., p. 364 (3rd Edn.) ; S. K. Chatterjee, the Origin and 
Re of the Bengali Language, II, p. 1061. Also see I.H.O., I, part II, 
P- 255. 
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value except the main topics of the defeat and the killing of the 
Gauda king. According to the court-poet, Yasovarman, out on his 
conquest first came on the river Son whence he proceeded to the 
Vindhyas with his army. Fearing his approach the Gauda King, 
who was also the King of Magadha, fled, and Yasovarman entered 
his territory and fixed his camp there. The Gauda King returned, 
a battle was fought and he was killed. Yasovarman next proceeded 
to the Vanga kingdom whose King too submitted before his con- 
quering sword. Whatever be the historical truth contained in 
this description, the Vanga country in the first half of the eighth 
century A.D. seems to have been distinguished from the realm of 
the Gaudas; and this distinction seems to have been maintained 
as late as the 12th century A.D. In the Pithapuram plates of 
Prithvisena (S.S. 1108) King Malla is said to have subdued among 
others the Kings of the Vangas, Magadhas and the Gaudas. In 
the Tirumalai Rock inscription (E.P. Ind., Vol. IX, p. 231) of 
King Rajendra Cola (1025 A.D.) Vangala-desam, ie. the realm 
of the Vangalas or Vangas is distinguished from Uttira-Ladam or 
Uttara-Radha (=the Brahma country of the Kavyamimansa)* and 
Takkana-Ladam or Daksina Radha (—Suhma of the Epics, the 
Puranas and the Kàvyamimansà).. The Kavyamimamsa of Raja- 
sekhara (Chaps. 3 and 17), a work of the roth century A.D., also 
mentions Anga, Vanga, Suhma, Brahma, Pundra, etc. as janapadas 


of the east. The Vanga country is also referred to not only in the . K 
copper-plate grant of Vaidyadeva of Kāmarūpa who is said to have ^ 


been victorious in southern Vanga (EP. Ind., Vol. II, p. 355) but 
also in the Edilpur plate of KeSavasena, the Madanpada plate of 
Vi$warüpasena, and the Sahitya Parishad plate of the same King 
(Inscriptions of Bengal, Vol. III, pp. 119, 133 and 141). It thus 
appears that from the fall of the later Guptas to the break-up of 
the Sena dynasty, the more important divisions of Bengal were 
Vanga, Pundra, Gauda and Suhma which according to one authority 
was identical with Radha (Nilkantha's commentary on the Maha- 
bharata, op. cit.) and according to another stood for a portion, i.e. 
the southern portion of Radha, the northern portion being de- 
signated as Brahma (Sen, Some Janapadas of Ancient Radha, op. 
cit.). Other important divisions were Karnasuvarna and Varendra, 
Tamralipti, Bagdi, Samatata and Harikela of which the last two 
were included in or identical with Vanga. Tamralipti was included 
in Suhma and Varendra in Pundra or Pundravardhana, while 


1 N. Ray- The Maukharis of Kanoj, Cal. Rev., 1928, Feb., pp. 216-17. 
2 P, Sen- Some Janapadas of ancient Radha, I.H.Q., Vol. VIII, No. 3, pp. 521- 
529. 
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arna.seems to have stood for some region perhaps identical 
tss portion of the northern Radha country. Some scholars 
have identified it with Rangamati in the Murshidabad district 
(J.A.S.B., XXII, p. 281; Kubjika Tantra, Ch. 7). Others think 
that ‘the kingdom of Karnasuvarna was situated to the west of 
the Bhagirathi "and included Murshidabad, Bankura, Burdwan 
and Hughli (Dey’s Geographical Dict., p. 94). Bagdi, one of the 
four divisions of the ancient Bengal, according to Vallalasena 
(Gopala-Bhatta's Vallala Charitam, a book of doubtful value, 
Purva khanda, Vss. 6 and 7) comprised the delta of the Ganges 
and the Brahmaputra, and may be identified with what is now 
known as the 24 parganas and the Sunderbans. (C.A.G.I., Ed. by 
Majumdar, pp. 730-31). ; 
E TAGA ka a already said, was included in the larger 
divisions of Vanga. Some scholars are of opinion that it was 
distinct from Varga which lay between the Meghna on the east, 
the sea on the south, and the old Budiganga course of the Ganges 
on the north. The western boundary of Vanga appears always to 
have been indefinite (Vide Bhattasali, Sculptures in the Dacca 
Museum, pp. 4-6). The country is mentioned for the first time 
in the Allahabad Pillar Inscription of Samudragupta (C.LI., Vol. III, 
No. I) as one of the most important among the north-east Indian 
. frontier kingdoms which submitted to the mighty Gupta emperor. 
. It is also mentioned in the Karmavibhaga of the Brhatsamhita 
'- (Chap. XIV) as an eastern country and was visited by Yuan Chwang, 
I-tsing and Seng-chi, the celebrated Chinese travellers. Yuan 
Chwang describes it as ' the country of which the rivers have flat 
and level banks of equal height on both sides'. According to him 
it was much to the south of Kamrüpa and east of Tamalipta ; it 
was low, moist and on the sea side. Samatata thus seems to have 
been identical with the delta of the Ganges and Brahmaputra and 
must have comprised, according to epigraphic evidence, the modern 
districts of Tipperah, Noakhali, Sylhet (J.A.S.B., 1915, pp. 17, 
18) and portions probably of Barisal. That it included Tipperah is 
proved also by Nos. r9 and 59 of the Cambridge Mss. No. Add. 
1643, an illustrated manuscript of Astasahasrikaprajtiaparamita in the 
Cambridge University Library (Foucher, Iconographic Buddhique, 
Vol. I; Cf. also Bhattasali, op. cit, pp. 12-13). When Yuan 
Chwang visited the country, Samatata was an important kingdom. 
There were about 30 Buddhist Sangharàmas with about 2,000 


1 Regarding Vanga, Vangala and Samatata, mention may be made here of 
Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri's Bengali article, ‘ Vanga kon de$a' in his Studies in Indian 
Antiquities, Cal. Univ., pp. 184-192. 
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priests in the country while the temples of Brahmanical-gods were 
also numerous. But there were Nigrantha Jain ascetics in plentiful 
numbers. During the visits of Yuan Chwang and Seng-Chi, Samatata 
seems to have been under the rule of the Khadga dynasty (Memoirs 
of A.S.B., Vol. I, No. 6, also Beal's Life of Hiuen Tsang, Intro. 
p. xi no. 40). It came later on to be ruled over by the "Chandra 
dynasty of Vaüga (Cf. Govindcandra of Vangala deSarh of the 
Tirumalai Inscription). The Rampal plate of Sricandradeva (Ep. 
Ind., Vol. XII, p. 136) informs us that a Candra dynasty held 
sway over the Rohita hill (identified by Mr. Bhattasali with a range 
of hillocks in the Tipperah District, op. cit., pp. 9-10) and appears 
to have mastered the whole of Vanga including Samatata. Sri- 
candradeva's father Trailokya Candra is described to have been 
the mainstay of the king of Harikela which is identical with some 
portions of lower Vanga. The Candras were ousted from their 
possession of Samatata in the beginning of the Irth century by 
the Varmans, who in their turn made room for the Senas towards 
the end of the same century. The Asrafpur copper plates of'the 
Khadgas (Mem. A.S.B., Vol. I, No. 6) were issued from a place 
called Karmmanta, which has been identified with Bad-Kamta, 
12 miles west of Comilla. The Karmmanta has often been identified 
as the capitel of Samatata (Dey, Geographical Dictionary, p. 175 ; 
Bhattasali, op. cit., p. 6). 

Not long after VaSovarman’s victory over the Gauda and the 
Vanga king (first half of the 8th century A.D.) referred to above, 
Odivisa, Vanga and five other countries of the east (which seem to 
have included Gauda, Suhma, Pundra, etc.) according to the cele- 
brated Tibetan historian Taranatha (Ind. Ant., Vol. IV, pp. 365-366), 
seem to have plunged into a chaos which has been described as 
“Matsyanyaya'. This was put an end to when Gopala, the first 
of the Pala dynasty, was elected king from amongst the people 
sometime in the middle of the 8th century A.D. But not very 
long after the supremacy of the Palas was contested in Vanga, i.e. 
Eastern Bengal by a family of kings known in history as the Candra 
dynasty. The Tirumalai inscription of Rajendra Cola (1025 A.D.) 
shows that Vanga or Vangala desarh was at this time ruled over by 
Govinda Candra and was distinguished from Varendra and Uttara 
Radha ruled over by Mahipala, and from Daksina Radha ruled over 
by Ranasiira. The Candra dynasty ruled over the entire realm of 
Vanga including Samatata, Harikela and  Candravipa (mod. 
Backergunj district). But they were supplanted by the Varmans 
in the beginning of the 11th century who in their turn were very 
soon ousted by the Senas. During their rule Vaga was included in 
the Pundravardhanabhükti. 
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a) BARE, 
AN ASOKAN INSCRIPTION RECONSIDERED © 


By RADHA KUMUD MOOKERJI ..- S» 

The inscriptions of Asoka still present a few passages which 
remain as conundrums awaiting adequate explanation. ‘The follow-- 
ing is one of these, given in its different texts, which may help to — 
throw light on one another :— 

Rüpnath Text: Ya imàya kalaya Jambudipasi 

Sahasram Text: Etena ch arhtalena Jarnbudipasi 

Brahmagiri Text: Imina chu kalena ` 

Maski Text: Pure Jambudipasi ~ 

Rüpnath Text: Amisa deya husu te dani misa kata 

Sahasram Text: Arnmisarh devà samta munisa misarndeya 
kata m 

Brahmagiri Text: Amisà samana munisa Jarnbudipasi - 
misa devehi 4 

Maski Text: Ve amisà devà husu te dani misibhütà 


'The beginning of a right explanation of this passage lay in that 
of the key-word misa which was originally connected with the word 
mysha, false, but the form musa in the Bhabrü Edict for the same - 
word led to the suggestion that the form misa should be traced to. 
Sanskrit misra (mixed) and not mrsha. 

Thus the literal translation of the passage emerging out of this 
explanation of the word misa is of the two following forms: — 


(a) Even within this interval, in Jambudvipa, men who were 
unmingled with gods [i.e. had no gods or no religion] 
came to be mingled with gods [i.e. became feligious 
or worshippers of gods]. = 

(b Even within this interval, in Jambudvipa, men whose 
gods were disunited have become men whose gods were 
united. 


It will appear that of these two translations, the first applies 
only to the Sahasram Text, while the second applies to the Rüpnath 
and Maski Texts. ‘The last two texts speak only of the union of 
gods previously disunited and have no reference to men. The 
Brahmagiri Text, however, mentions both men and gods and may 
be interpreted in either of the two ways (4) and (b. “Misa devehr’, 
if construed as 'mingled with the gods', would give the same 
meaning as (a); if rendered as ' united along with their gods”, or 


ng 
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“united by or through their gods ', it would give the same meaning 
as (b). Indeed,” amisa samana munisa’ can hardly mean ‘disunited _ 
with the gods’, as it must under the interpretation (a) ; the natural 
meaning is ‘ disunited among themselves’, which agrees with (b). 
Accordingly, (b), which suits all the readings, must be the 
correct rendering. a f 
But to settle the translation of the passage is not to settle its 
inherent difficulty. The different translators of the passage up to 
Hultzsch have remained content with the conception of the com- 
mingling of gods with men or men with gods, but have not concerned 
themselves-with any rational explanation of what exactly such a 
'commingling' stands for, or what are its exact and practical 
consequences. These are sought to be interpreted as follows by 
Dr. F. W. Thomas in the Cambridge History of India [Vol. I, 
* p. 505]: “ Asoka claims that.in little more than a year he had 
brought the Brahman gods to the knowledge of those people in 
India, i.e. the wild tribes, who had formerly known nothing of 
them". But this interpretation may perhaps be further rationalized. 
Translation (a) may be taken to refer to Asoka's missionary activities 
following his closer contact with the Sarngha [cf. ‘ Samighe upagate '] 
by which he was able to achieve a considerable progress of his 
people in religion or godliness. “Translation (b), based on the 
Rupnath and Maski Texts, which refer to the union of gods hitherto 
disunited, should mean that Asoka was able, by his work for less 
than two years, to achieve the task of putting an end to the strife 
of gods and their worshippers, to the war of sects, and of harmonizing 
gods and religions, all over the continent of India. 
. . But all these translations and interpretations, however literal, 
or true to text, do not yield much sense or significance. They only 
agree in ascribing to Asoka the credit of achieving the impossible. 
It is claimed for him that within the short space of a “little more 
than.a year', he was able to convert the wild tribes of India to 
Brahmanism and to impart to them a knowledge of its gods. It is 
also as an alternative claimed that within that short interval, he 
was able to make the millions of India distinctly religious and godly, 
or to abolish the battle of creeds, and strife of sects, for which India 
Is notorious to this day. In my opinion, these interpretations, 
besides condemning themselves by suggestions of the impossible, 
doa great injustice to the character of Asoka by letting him appear 
as a man given to vainglorious boasting, a charge which the late 
T. W. Rhys Davids had freely made against him on another ground. 
The passage in question, therefore, challenges a more rational 
explanation out of deference to the hallowed memory of Asoka, and 
as a vindication of his character which has been assailed already by 
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some learned critics. But the key to the riddle of the passage lies 
hidden in the passages that precede and follow it, and may be 
recovered from its context, if it is carefully and critically read. It 
would be a complete misreading of the edict itself to read in it 
any kind of objective reference. On the contrary, it is purely 
subjective and personal in its reference and contents: It introduces 
a most important autobiographical touch in the life of Asoka. Its 
purpose is entirely moral and ethical. It emphasizes the primal 
need of self-exertion [parakrama] as an aid to moral and spiritual 
progress. He has realized this need from his own experience of the 
results of such self-exertion. He is anxious to present to his people 
these results in this edict in the hope that example is better than 
precept. In the edict, Asoka first states that he did not exert 
himself much in his new faith for more than two years and a half 
that he had remained as an upasaka: But since then, for more 
than a year, he made strenuous exertions, of which the result is as 
described in the passage under review. Asoka exclaims: “ Imina 
chu kalena amisà samànà munisà Jambudipasi misa devehi| Paka- 
masa hi iyatn phale | No hi yam sakye mahatpeneva papotave | 
Kamam tu kho khudakena pi pakamaminena vipule svage sakye 
aradhetave” [Brahmagiri Text]; “ Of exertion, indeed, is this the 
result! But this cannot be attained by the great alone. For the 
small, too, can attain to a wide heaven of bliss by sustained exer- 
tion". The point of this entire reference is that the kind of ‘result’ 
or achievement indicated in the obscure passage about Jarnbudvipa 
and its people is something which can be attempted by the high 
and the low equally and alike. It was not something fit only for 
the high, or for a king like Asoka. Therefore, it should not be 
taken to mean anything like an all-India religious propagandism, 
or mass moral instruction, which could only be the work of an 
emperor like Asoka. We have, therefore, to find out what. was the 
kind of work that could be undertaken equally and in common 
by the great as well as the small. Such work may be taken to be 
what we understand by the term sadhana, parakrama, or individual 
self-exertion. 'The aim of this parakrama is again repeated and 
defined as the attainment of heaven (faratrikaya) in R.E. X, which is 
again described as being equivalent to freedom from bondage 
(parisrava) or sin (apunyam). It is further explained that this 
freedom from sin cannot be achieved except by the utmost exertion 
born of complete renunciation or sacrifice of all other aims in life 
(sarvam paritajya). It is further emphasized that such a consum- 
mation is easier for the poor and the lowly than for the high and 
mighty. ‘Thus practically Asoka’s doctrine of parakrama amounts 
to a whole-hearted and concentrated pursuit of Dharma, And, 
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accordingly, we find that even the very word parakramamanena 
in the Brahmagiri Text of the Minor R.E. I alternates with the 
significant word dharma-yutena in the Maski Text. We have 
again further developments of this doctrine of parakrama to record 
in the edicts. In P.E. II, self-exertion as a means of self-realization 
is to be cultivated in the following forms, viz. utmost love of Dharma, 
utmost self-examination [pariksha], utmost obedience [to. the 
dictates of Dharma], utmost dread [of sins], and utmost enthusiasm 
[utsaha, which is to be equated with the term parakrama, and also 
"with the term wthanam used in R.E. VI which also uses the word 
parükrama]. Again, just as in R.E. X, the aim of parakrama 1s 
taken to be Dharma, or punyari, similarly in P.E. II, Dharma is 
defined as apasinavari., In P.E. III, dsinava is equated with papa. 
P.E. III inculcates.the duty of 'self-examination' by which one 
may “see” (dekhati) his sins as well as his virtues. And lastly in 
P.E. VII it is pointed out how progress in Dharma may be achieved 
in two ways, by Dharma-niyama and by Nijhati or inner meditation. 
Of these, Meditation or Introspection is extolled as being far more 
effective than the external regulations of Dharma. 

On a comparative consideration of all these relevant passages 
in the edicts, it is quite reasonable to read a purely subjective and 
personal reference in the passage of the Minor Rock Edict under 
review, although a far different view has been advanced, with his 
usual ability, by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, in his discussion of the 
same passage in a recent article in the ' Annals of the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute'. In the light of the foregoing con- 
siderations, I adhere to the interpretation which I had first suggested 
in my Asoka as one corresponding most to reason and common 
sense, and which may be repeated in my old words as follows : 
“ By a little more than a year's exertion, lo! I have made such 
progress [badham cha me pakarhte . . . pakamasa hi iyarh phale] : 
it is, indeed, the men in Jarnbudvipa [the best country, according to 
the.sacred texts, for spiritual life] who could thus have “commerce 
with the gods” in such a short time. But let it not be understood 
that such progress is only for the great, like me. “It is easier for 
a camel to enter the eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter 
heaven.” Great or small, all must exert themselves. Then alone 

will the Pilgrim's Progress (parakrama) lead to the Promised Land 
(vipula-svarga).” —— 

The above trend of thought leads to the conclusion that the 
exertion of which he speaks, and its rich results (maha-phalam), 
are personal to Asoka and have nothing objective or external in 
their reference. But though these are personal to him, they are 
not to be deemed as something which is exclusively his, or a royal 
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monopoly. Believing in example as better than precept, Asoka 
is attempting a relation of his own experience, the success of his 
own exertions in the life spiritual, to serve as a stimulus to the 
moral endeavour of his people to whose welfare he dedicated his 
life. And he points to his own example in this regard as an example 
of success achieved under adverse conditions due to his own singular 
position. Royalty and religion can hardly go together. Asoka 
is anxious to point out to his people a royal road to religion found 
by him, viz. parakrama, though that road is more difficult for 
Royalty than the lowly. That the religious life is a matter of exer- 
tion is, indeed, the central truth (sara) of all religions. Thus the 
subjective interpretation of the passage yields the best sense. The 
other interpretations, as already pointed out, would assume the 
impossible, viz. that Asoka by a year's propagandist work had 
made the entire people godlike, or made the wilder tribes acquainted 
with the gods, or had harmonized the warring creeds. Asregardsthe 
superior spiritual potentialities of the people of Jambudvipa, on 
which the Indian sacred works are fond of dwelling, we may .refer 
to Manu's definition of Brahmavarta as ‘the land created by the 
gods’, or to a typical passage in the Vishnupuranam where.it is 
stated that birth in India is the final felicity rewarding spiritual 
merit accumulated in a thousand lives, that those born in India 
can surpass even the gods in spiritual progress, and that, accordingly, 
the gods themselves seek birth in this holy land. 

I do not claim that this interpretation is final but only that it 
seeks to be more rational and to recover the true sense of the passage 
behind its words or its merely verbal or literal translations. My 
aim is only to provoke a discussion which may lead to a satisfactory 
solution of one of the few conundrums of Asokan Edicts. 
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VISNUDASA—A VAISNAVA REFORMER. OF 
SOUTH INDIA 


By B. M. BARUA 


Buddhadatta, the gifted author of the Abhidhammavatara, the 
Raparipavibhaga, the Vinaya-vinicchaya and the Buddhavamsa- 
Commentary, is known as a great contemporary of Buddhaghosa. 
He was a native of Uragapura (Uraiyur) on the bank of the Kaveri 
and a celebrity of South India and no less of the Mahavihara (Great 
Monastery) of Anuràdhapura (Ceylon). He flourished during the 
reign of King Acyuta-vikranta or Acyuta-vikrama of the Kadamba 
dynasty. In all of his main works, he patriotically speaks of the 
Cola kingdom and describes it as the best of all kingdoms--an 
epitome of the whole of this beautiful and prosperous earth. He 
expressly says that he wrote his works while he lived at the locality 
Bhütamangala of the beautiful port of Kaveripattana, watered by 
the Kaveri, in the grand monastery erected by one Visnudasa or 
Krsnadasa (Venhudása, Kanhadasa). All these will be evident from 
the following citations from his own writings :— 

First, in the nigamana (epilogue) of the Abhidhammavatara, 
he says :-- 

“Nara-nari-ganakinne asankinne kulakule 
phite sabbangasampanne pasanna-saritodake 
Nana-ratana-sampanne vividhapana-sankate 
Kaveripattane ramme nànàramopasobhite 
Kelàsa-sikharakara-pasada-patimandite 
Karite Kanhadasena dassaniye manorame : 
Vihàre vividhakara-caru-pakara-gopure 
tattha pacinapasse maya nivasatà satà 
ramma-sallekha-sakhalya-siladi-guna-sobhina 
ayam Sumatina sadhu yàcitena kato tato. 

Secondly, in the nigamana of the Vinaya-vinicchaya, he says :— 


* Setthassa Colaratthassa nabhibhtite nirakule 
sabbassa pana lokassa game sampindite viya 
; * * * 


Kaveri-jala-sampata-paripiita-mahitale 
iddhe sabbanga-sampanne, mangale Bhütamangale 
Vihare Venhudasassa dassaniye manorame 
pasada-janane ramme pasade seem maya 

* * 
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Accut' Accutavikkante Kalambakula-nandane 
mahim samanusásante àraddho ca samapito. 


N.B. The Tika adds: “Kalambakulavamsajate Accutavik- 

kama-nàme Colarajini Colarattham samanusasamane ". 

Thirdly, in the nigamana of the Buddhavamsa-Commentary, 
he says :— 

“ Kavira-jala-sampàta-paripüta-mahitale 

Kaveri-pattane ramme nana-nari-narakule 

karite Kanhadasena sanhavácena sadhuna 

vihàre vividhakara-caru-pakaragopure ’.* 


The point of enquiry is—Who was Venhudasa or Kanhadasa 
who erected a grand monastery at Kaveripattana for Buddhadatta 
and other Buddhist Theras, or how was it that he came to be 
Ee in Buddhism, if he was not a Buddhist by his religious 

aith ? 

As to this enquiry, apart from Visnudasa or Krsnadasa 
bearing a typical Vaisnava name and apart from his being a saintly 
man of gentle speech (sauhavaco sadhu), there is no other personal 
information about him to be gathered from Buddhadatta's descrip- 
tions. A definite answer to the above questions may, however, be 
found in the historical anecdote of Visnudasa and the Cola-king 
in the Skanda-Puràna, Visnukhanda, Karttikamasa-mahatmya, 
Chaps. XXVI-XXVII. 

King Cola reigned in the city of Kaiticipura (Conjeeverum) and 
the territories governed by him came to constitute a kingdom which 
was called Cola after him.” His was a peaceful and prosperous 
reign. Both the banks of the Tamraparni river shone forth with 
high and bright sacrificial posts. His religious preceptor was the 
royal chaplain Mudgala who advocated the superiority of sacerdotal 
or ceremonial Vaisnavism.” He founded a royal dynasty in which 
the reigning king was succeeded to the throne by his nephew 
(bhagineya, sister's son). 

Visnudasa who was a citizen of Cola was held in high esteem 
as a saintly Brahmin and pious Vaisnava devotee. He endeavoured 


ech a an CREE 
! Buddhadatta's Manuals, edited b A 5? 
Eu i y A. P. Buddhadatta (P.T.S.) 1915 
2 Skanda-Purapa, Vishnukhanda, Karthikamasamahatma, Chap. XXVI :— 
Kanciburyam pura Cola-cakravariti-nrpo ’bhavat, 
Yasyakhyayaiva te desa$ Cola iti pratham gatah. 
3 Ibid., Chap. 26, 27 :— 
Tasmad adyapi tad dese sada rajyamsa-bhaginah, 
Svasreyah eva jayante tatkrtah vidhivarthinah. 
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to establish in the kingdom of Cola a simpler and purer form of 
Vaisnavism based upon devotion (bhakti) and love of humanity 
irrespective of castes or creeds and free from the pomp and show of 
ceremonialism. By his own personal example he tried to demon- 
strate that to be meek in spirit and ardent about living always 
for Him was to render oneself worthy of favour from Hari. This 
had its desired effect as it served ultimately to convert the good 
king Cola of Cola to his faith, and the king himself is said to have 
been favoured with the vision of the Immutable Being (Acynta). 

It may be shown that there is a substantial agreement between 
thetwoaccounts. Both Buddhadatta and the Skandapurana speak of 
Visnudasa as a man of saintly character. According to Buddhadatta, 
he was known by the name of Visgudaàsa or Krsyadasa, both of 
which are suggestive of the same fact, namely, that he was a devotee 
of Krsna Visnu or Hari. In the Skandapurana he distinctly 
figures as a great Vaisnava devotee and reformer, who had the 
courage of lifting his voice against the Epic Vaisnavism abounding 
in sacerdotalism or ceremonialism demonstrating not so much 
sincerity as worldly power, pomp and prosperity of the wor- 
shipper. ‘The sacrificial rites connected with the Epic Vaisnavism 
must have involved harm to animal life which was against the 
principle of  neo-Vaisnavism expounded by Visnudasa. The 
principle of non-harming (ahimsa) must have been an essential 
point of similarity between his Vaisnavism on the one hand and 
Buddhism on the other. 

The Puràna represents Visnudasa as a pious Brahmin who was 
above caste prejudices and as a devout Vaisnava who felt the 
keenest sympathy for the suffering humanity, which are again the 
points of similarity between his Vaisnavism and Buddhism. 

The Purana represents him as a pious man with the courage 
of conviction. It was not, of course, an easy task for him to stand 
openly against the classical form of Vaisnavism with strong royal 
patronage at its back. There must have been some sort of alliance 
between him and the Buddhists of the place to contest the issue 
pressed by him. The Purana says that he proved victorious to 
such an extent that the powerful Cola King, a devout Vaisnava 
himself, was convinced at last of the truth upheld by him to the utter 
discomfiture of the advocates of the Epic Vaisnavism. The Purana 
would, however, have us believe that the then reigning King Cola 
was the founder of the Cola Kingdom, thereby intending to take - 
him to be a very ancient king. We need not stress this point too 
rigorously in view of the fact that the intention of the Purana 
is not very definite about the age in which the Cola King had 
flourished. The Purana represents him as a ‘beggarly Brahmin 
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with no means to found a temple (devalaya) as contrasted with 
the king, while Buddhadatta mentions him as a builder of a magni- 
ficent monastery at Bhütamangala for the Buddhists. No doubt 
should be cast upon his having the means of erecting a monastery 
because of this comparison which is only a reiteration of a very 
old Indian tradition. ‘Thus ignoring this minor point of difference 
we can say that the interest of the Purana story of Visnudasa lies 
in the light it throws on the mystery shrouding the personality of 
Visnudasa or Krsnadasa figuring in Buddhadatta's writing. 
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A NEW BRAHMAN DYNASTY 
By JoGENDRA CHANDRA GHOSH 


Among the Odumbara coins, there is one which presents an 
interesting study. It is the coin of Dharaghosha. It has got some 
peculiarities which are not found in any other coin of the group. 
Cunningham and Brown give the following description of this 
coin :— 

Cunningham : 

Plate IV, Fig. 1, A.R. 07, weight 37:5 grains. Dupl. Lahore 
Museum. 

Obv.—Siva,standing to front with r. hand raised to head, and 
leopard's skin over (L) arm ; similar to figure of Herakles 
crowning himself. Legend in Arian Pali characters. 
Mahadevasa rajna Dhara-Ghoshasa Odumbarisa—across 
field Vi$wamitra. 

Rev.- Tree [Udumbara fig. tree (?)] surrounded by Buddhist 
railing. ‘To left Siva's trident with battle-axe attached. 
Indian Pali legend, Mahadevasa rajna Dhara-Ghosasa 
Odumbarisa. 

Brown : e 

Plate III, 3, Odumbara: Dharaghosha. A.R., Wt. 375 gts. 

Obv.—Standing figure of Visvamitra (?). In Brahmi. 
Mahadevasa Raña Dharughoshasa Odumbarisa, ' (coin) 
of the Mahadeva, king Dharughosha of Odumbara’ ; 
across, in Kharoshthi, ViSvamitra. 

Rev.--Trident, battle-axe and tree within railing. Brahmi 
legend as in obverse. l 

Many interesting points arise in this connection, such as :— 

I. Who is this Viśvāmitra, and what relation does he 

bear to Dharaghosha ? 

2. What does Mahadeva or Mahadeva indicate? Is it a 

name, a part of a name or only an appellation ? 


3. What again is Dharaghosha ?. Is it an appellation ? . 


Or is it a name or a surname or a compound of one 


name and one surname, or a combination of two 


surnames ? 

4. What is Odumbarisa? Is it the name of a country 
or a tribe or what ? 

5. What do the symbols trident, tree, etc. indicate ? 
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I. The figure on the obverse is taken by Cunningham as one 
of Siva and suspected by Dr. Brown and Prof. Rapson as one of 
Vi$vamitra. There can, however, be no doubt as to this figure 
being one of Visvamitra, as the letters Visvamitra are engraved 
across the body of this figure. Visvamitra is here represented in 
the garb of an ascetic. We notice that he has a sacred-thread, 
(yajfiopavita), hanging from his left shoulder across the breast ex- 
tended down to left loin like that of a Brahman, a follower of Rig- 
Veda. Other Brahmans wear it much lower down. ‘This has 
escaped the notice of the scholars. We are tempted to take him 
to be the well-known Vedic sage Visvamitra. f 

2. In the inscriptions we generally find that the names oi 
kings are preceded by his appellations or titles. As Mahādevasa 
precedes rajria or rana which is admittedly a title, Mahādevase 
seems also to be an appellation. If so, what does it mean? It 
probably means, like Mahesvara, “a devotee of Mahadeva (Siva).’ 
According ‘to this interpretation its proper Sanskrit form would be 
Mahádevasya. Our interpretation of the word is supported by the 
symbol of trident on the reverse. 

3. As we have seen that Mahadevasa and Rajia or Rana 
are appellations or titles, Dharaghosha must be the name of the 
king. Now the question is whether Dharaghosha is his whole name 
with the component ghosha indicating his family surname. We are 
inclined to take it so, for we find from inscriptions that some 
Brahmans of the Vi$vàmitra Family bore the surname of Ghosha 
and migrated from Northern India. One of the donees of a charter 
of Gayada Tunga was Sri-ghosha, son of Vedaghosha of the Kausika 
gotra with three pravaras (according to Baudhayana these are Visva- 
mitra, Daivaràta and Audala). ‘Their original home was Ahich- 
chhatra,* the provenance of these coins. The donee of the Bànapur 
grant" of Dandimahadevi was a Brahman named Dhavala. His 
father's name is undecipherable. He was a grandson of Aprati- 
daghosha, belonging to the Vi$vàmitra gotra, with the pravara 
Devarata (Daivarata ?) and the anu-pravara Audala, a student of 
the Kanva-sakha. There may be some doubt about Dhavala for it 
does not end in ghosha and also we do not know his father’s name, 
tion can -be raised in the case of Sri-ghosha, 
both the names of father and son end in ghosha, 


aaa Ba a E — 


where we find that 


1 K. P. Jayaswal translates this 
I, p. IÓI) whereas S. K. Chakraba 
god 4 Study of Ancient Indian Numismatics, p. 160). 
J.P.A.S.B., Vol. V, pp. 349-50. 
3 J.B.O.R.S., Vol. V, pp. 571ff. 


by ‘His Exalted Majesty’ (Hindu Polity, Part 
rtty takes the word to refer to “the national 
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4. Odumbarisa is a Prakrita word in the sixth case ending, 
singular, of the word Odumbari meaning “of Odwmbari'. The 
Sanskrit form of Odwmbari is Audwmbari. It may mean ‘an in- 
habitant, or a king of the country of Odumbara’, or may denote a 
goira name. In what sense has it been used here? According to 
Baudhayana Audumbari is a gotra name under the Kusika group of 
the Visvamitra Family, with the three pravaras, Vai$vamitra, 
Daivaráta and Audala. Having reference to the effigy of Visva- 
mitra on the coin, the word cannot be taken in any other sense 
than the gotra name. If it meant ‘a country’, the word would 
have been Odumbarasa (Sans. Audumbarasya). This clearly shows 
that Dharaghosha belonged to the ViSvamitra Family. So he was 
a Brahman and doubtless a follower of Rig-Veda as the vajfiopavita 
of Visvamitra would indicate. The Cee of the Audumbaris 
exactly tally with those of Brahman Sri-ghosha, whose family had 
migrated to Orissa from Ahichchhatra. Further, not only his 
pravaras but his surname also agree. 

5. The symbol of trident on the reverse apparently indicates 
that the King Dharaghosha was of the Saiva faith. This we have 
seen is also supported by the appellation of Mahadevasa. The 
battle-axe perhaps is an insignia of his royalty and it probably also 
indicates his present Kshatriya profession. The tree is perhaps an 
adumbara (fig) tree as has been supposed by Cunningham. It may 
be considered as a totem by some. The railing round it and the 
platform (vedi) underneath show that it was an object of veneration 
and worship. The sage Audumbara, after whom the Audumbari 
gotra was named might possibly have been so called because his 
hermitage was under an wdumbara tree or in an udumbara forest. 
It must not be considered that we are drawing too much on our 
imagination. A similar explanation of the origin of the name of 
the Sakyas will be found in Canto. I, v. 24 of the Saundarananda- 
kavya of A$vaghosha. He says that some princes of the Ikshvaku 
race lived under a $aka tree, so their descendants came to be known 
as the Sakyas, as— 


3 Saka-uriksha-pratichchhannam vasam yasmach-cha chakrire | 
Tasmad-Ikshvaku-vamsyas-te bhuvi Sakya iti smritah | 24 


It is less likely that the sage was named after the country of 
Audumbara, for in that case we should expect his name to be 
Audumbari. But as the gotra is named Audumbari, i.e. the des- 
cendants of Audumbara, his name could not have been Audumbari. 
The country might have been named after him, or from the 
abundance of udumbara trees growing in the country. 

If there is anything of worth in our remarks, there can be no 
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hesitation in taking Dharaghosha to be a Brahman of the Audum- 
bari gotra of the ViSvamitra family having the surname of Ghosha. 
Both Cunningham and Brown assign these coins to circa 100 B.C. 
The Kànvas were then ruling supreme. The dynasty of Dhara- 
ghosha might have been their feudatories. Both the Sungas and 
the Kanvas were Brahman emperors and it is not at all unlikely 
that some Brahman ruling families should have sprung up from 
among their community. It is a very significant fact that some 
of the later ruling families, even when they were well-acknowledged 
as Kshatriyas, claimed Brahman origin, namely the Palhavas, 
the Kadambas, the Chauhans, etc. Yuan Chwang wrote that 
Bhaskaravarman of Kamariipa also was a Brahman. Prof. D. R. 
Bhandarkar has shown that the Guhilots were originally Nagar 
Brahmans. Again, some common tribal names are found among 
the Brahmans and the Ràjpüts, such as the Pratihar Brahmans 
and Pratihar Rajpiits, the Dadhich Brahmans and the Dadhich 
Rajpits, the Modh Brahmans and the Modh Rajpüts, and so on. 


We hope some scholars will study this interesting question and throw 
further light upon it. 


LL 
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IS SAMKHYA NON-VEDIC? 
By SURENDRANATH DASGUPTA 


'The origin of the Samkhya system of thought is rather obscure. 
We find almost nothing regarding the Samkhya course of thought 
in the Samhita literature or in the Brahmanas. Of the earlier 
Upanishads, the Katha and the Svetàsvatara contain references 
which may be interpreted on the Samkhya line. The Chàndyogya 
also contains passages which may be regarded to have a Samkhya 
bearing. ‘There are some passages in the Maitri Upanisad which may 
be regarded as being distinctly a Samkhya type. The philosophy 
of Samkhya is attributed to Kapila about whose identity Sankara 
is uncertain in his Brahmasütrabhasya. Wherever there are 
apparent references to the Samkhya doctrine Sankara has always 
been at great pains to show that these do not refer to Samkhya. 
Sankara's contention was that the Samkhya philosophy was not 
to be found in the Vedic literature. He regarded the Samkhya 
as being a non-Vedic cult of high antiquity. According to him 
Badarayana used the term Smrti to denote the Samkhya or the 
Voga school, but though it was regarded as the Smrti yet it was 
contradicted by other Smrtis of the Vedic school. It seems there- 
fore that Samkhya was regarded as a non-Vedic cult in the 8th 
century A.D. by such a master of Vedic literature as Sankara. 

The apparent references to Samkhya in the Katha Upanisad 
deserve our careful consideration. In my opinion they refer to 
some Samkhya school which is different from the Samkhya of 
Isvarakrshna. It is well known to scholars that the accounts of 
Samkhya found in the different Puranas, the Agama literature and 
elsewhere vary greatly. It is therefore very difficult to say which 
of these accounts of Samkhya can be regarded as a correct re- 
presentation. The only way in which these different accounts of 
Samkhya may be reconciled is by the assumption that the Samkhya 
underwent a course of changes and-developments. Whether these 
developments grew up in a unitary line or whether they should be. 
regarded as having their origin in diverse circles of culture cannot 
very easily be determined. A ‘shrewd and painstaking analysis of 
all the available data of Samkhya together with the application of 
a careful insight into these various accounts may in time disclose 
some of the obscure parts of the origin and development of the 
Samkhya system. 

It seems however pretty certain that Sankara’s contention that 
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the Samkhya was non-Vedic is right. The apparent references to 
Samkhya in Katha and Svetasvetara show that these ideas have no 
organic connection with the general Upanisadic scheme of thought. 
They seem to be references to doctrines which did not grow in 
the Upanisads but which were probably current in the local circles 
and then adopted by the Upanisads. Any interpretation of these 
texts on non-Samkhya lines on the ground that these do not tally 
with the standard Samkhya as found in I$varakrshna's Karika 
is unwarrantable, for according to the view here propounded 
Tévarakrshna's Samkhya is only a stage in the development of the 
Samkhya school of thought. The Upanisads generally advocate 
either an unqualified Monism, or a qualified Monism of some sort. 
Thus the Samkhya which in spite of all its changes and developments 
generally agrees in holding matter as a product of a course of suc- 
cessive emanations from a fundamental pre-matter, that is, Prakriti, 
distinctly preaches an Un-upanisadic idea, for the derivation of 
matter from a pre-matter is not to be found in the Upanisads. 
'The principal Samkhya work attributed to Kapila is called 
` Sastitantrasastra or the Sastra of sixty chapters. 'The names of 
- these sixty chapters are enumerated in the Ahirbudhnyasamhita 
". and the doctrines there enumerated are of a type entirely different 
from those found in the Upanisads. If the account of the Ahir- 
budhnyasamhita regarding the Sastitantrasastra and the views of 
Kapila be regarded as correct then this Kapila can have but little 
claim to belong to the Upanisadic circle. If traditional teaching 
of Aráda is to be believed as the Samkhya teaching and if its affinity 
to Buddhistic philosophy be taken into consideration then also the 
Samkhya has to be regarded as having bloomed forth in a field 
which was different from that of the Vedas. 
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BANNER OF THE JINAS AND ITS USE 
By KAMTA PRASAD JAIN 


Banner is regarded in Jainism as a sacred symbol. It is one 
of its eight blessed things. “Banner of the divine Jina or Arhat’, 
as it is called, was always found near Him. In fact the Jinas were 
the greatest Conquerors in the realm of Spiritual World. Men and 
angels alike celebrated the great Conquest of every Jina over 
ignorance always and Indra unfurled the great banner of Victory: 
in the SamoSarana (the audience hall of Jina) to commemorate this 
sacred event.* 

Besides this, even in the preaching tour of the victorious Jina, 
his banner, as to indicate the stamp and symbol of Jainism, was 
taken in the front of the procession by the Devas (heavenly beings)? 
Jinasenacharya says that it looked to form as if a part of the body 
of the Jina. And hence a great importance of sanctity has been 
attached to the banner of the divine Arhat. Every religious and 
secular ceremony could be performed only with the unfurlment of 
the banner. It is but essential to get the banner of Jina hoisted 
on the Jain temples. One who does so, the Jaina Sastras say, will 
surely become a great Cakravartin one day!” 

The banner of Jina is always found flying also on the ever- 
lasting shrines dedicated to the worship of Jinas and situated in 
the regions of the Devas and Asuras.” This fact makes the banner 
of Jina as old as Jainism itself. No doubt, it came into being with 
the advent of Jainism in the beginning of this Kalpa-Kala (Cycle 
of Time), when Rsabha-deva, the first Tirthankara of the Jainas, 
whom the Brahmanas also regard as an Avatara of Visnu, preached 
it. 


La ATT LAT YA AAT WD FIXET | 
Xu wy wmerfu wi wewwws io 1'—frenmeuta. 

2 HarivamSa-Purana (Calcutta), p. I3.. ~ 

3 Ibidi, pp. 550-551. 4 Ibid. 7 J 

5 Everywhere the temples are described as having a banner flying on them 
in the Jain literature : e.g. Mallinath-purana, p. 66 ; Bharabahu-carit, 31 ; Gautama- 
carit, 1. 36; Padma-carit, 55. 33, etc. 

9 agua la UC, TAMAS [enm WI | 

x ds aiaa fifa Kaha] se? I— suite 
1 Tiloya-Paiiiiati, I. 45-60. 8 Maha-purana and Bhagavata, 5. 
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As to the shape and colour of the banner of Jina, the opinions 
differ. But they agree of course in describing it to be of best cloth 
either of amber-like yellow or red or white colour. These three 
colours are perhaps to indicate the three desirable Lesyas of the 
same colours as propagated in the Jaina School of Thought.” The 
measurement of its cloth is given in a Pratistha-Sastra as 12 angulas 
in length and 8 angulas in width in its least form.” 3 

We read in ‘ Kalpa-sittra’ that the mother of a Tirthankara 
saw a banner in her dream with other things—and the above- 
mentioned three colours are attached to it here too, with a brush 
of peacock feathers perhaps. In an old manuscript of this same 
book the banner is shown painted as yellow.” The banners of the 
Jain kings like Ganga Parmadi and Hastimalla were “ Pinchcha- 
Dhvaja' (flag of peacock feathers). 

"The banners in the Samosarana (Preaching Hall of Jina) are 
placed in two categories. Those flags which could be found in the 
special ground reserved for hoisting banners in the Samo$arama 
and known as “ayfa” are described as of ten kinds on 
account of their ten different symbols; viz. (1) Lion, (2) Swan, 
(3) Elephant, (4) Lotus, (5) Peacock, (6) Garuda-heron, (7) Victory- 
wheel, (8) Bullock, (9) Cloth, and (ro) Flower-garlands.' These 
form the banners of first category. In the next category come those 
flags which were found near the shrines (Vana-Vedikas) in the 
Samosarana and they were of eight kinds, bearing eight different 
symbols: (r) Flower-garlands, (2) Victory-wheel, (3) Cloth, (4) 
Lotus, (5) Elephant, (6) Lion, (7) Bull, and (8) Heron.? 

As to the use of the Jaina banner, we have already pointed 
out above that it was used in every religious and worldly perform- 
ance in the Jaina Sangha. ‘ Dhvaja-Dandotsava’ is an important 


saan N 


1 Pratisthasaroddhara, p. 124 ; Padma-charit, 29. 40, etc. 

2 For Lesyas see the Tattwarthadhigama-siitra. 

3 Pratisthasaroddhara, p. 124. 

aaa ww ate cw te gfaeagarquied ARN- 

sad wa afesefqeta—ete.’— cit aaa | 

5 I have seen this manuscript in the Dig. Jain Temple, Mainpuri, which is 
dated as ‘daq teew qw fata rest afk tv nfa: |” 

5 Hultzsch, Ep. Ind., III, p. 165 and Ind. Ant., XVIII, p. 313. 

7 cat wenrfez ka wer viter d q «u War 

Ma na gag wa KAY ufu «fa vu we qur | a - aaa. 


^ My above enumeration of the symbols is according to the ' Harivamsa ; 
“of Jinasenacarya (Ch. I, 74-75). - 
8 HarivamSa-purana (Cal.), p. 7r. 
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religious performance, which consists in hoisting a big flag on the 
sikhara of the temple, with the recitation of the mantras, etc." 
Besides it, the mandapas erected for the religious purpose must also 
have a banner and many a flag flying on it? We read in the 
Padma-purana that when Rama and Laksmana reached near the 
Vansagiri hill, the king of that realm invited these royal exiles to 
his place and raised many a mandapa and shrines, on which white 
flags were flying, to celebrate their arrival.” 

The banner of Jina is also taken out in the ‘Ratha or Jala- 
yatra’ ceremony. And while decorating the temples and other 
religious places, on the occasions of sacred festivals, such as ' Astan- 
hika Parva’, etc., the Jainas are enjoined to hoist the flags and 
banners. Ravana, the King-Emperor of Lanka, while celebrating 
the Astanhika Parva, is reported in the Padma-purana to have 
decorated his Santinatha (Tirthankara) temple with many a 
banner.” Surely these customs prevail in the Jaina Sangha even 
to this day. 

But the Jainas have almost forsaken the use of banner in their 
daily worldly life. In bygone days the Jainas kept always the 
sacred banner in the forefront of their household performances. 
Every Jaina householder had the Victory banner flown’ and he 
hoisted it on every occasion of a private celebration.” 

The Jaina kings and princes had also their own individual 
banners. ‘Their banners are described as of various kinds in the 
Jaina Puranas. Jinasenácarya mentions in his Harivam$a-purana 
E AR MN ME nn aa 

1 Somasena T'rivarnácàra, Ch. VI, 6 and Aay AO GAYA wat (Gaekwada 
Oriental Series, XXI, pp. 69 and 79). 

qamar | 

YA Wa WSTe WII JANA NN Res D— agate. 

Cata ARIST ga: kata | 

fq aaa agaran: | we p Bo I - af 

* gadaa q DAGA: une L— Kier sfera 

5 Ca wife vert amat |” 

a magana daa watch aaa an AASA | te ee 
— xfi: aa | 

6 Harivamsa-purana, 38. 38; Mallinatha-purana 69 , Parsva-carit ( waaafaal 
aa Yara: dawrger 1) 1. 62; Candraprabha-carita (aqaatg: maanen — 
tent) Sarga I, Sloka 30, etc. 

7 Candraprabha-carita, Sarga VII, Sloka 34, etc. f 
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that the banner of Lord Arista-Nemi, the 22nd Tirthankara, had the 
symbol of bull and those of Sri Krisna, Baladeva, Samudravijaya, 
Arjuna, and Anavrisni, the Vadava general had the symbols of 
heron, Talpatra, lion, monkey, and elephant respectively. These 
kings cared much for their colours in the battlefield and kept flying 
a banner of their own on their respective conveyances.” They 
deemed it a deed of valour if they could destroy the banner of their 
enemy.” 

Jainas decorated their private conveyances, e.g. rathas, 
vimanas, and ships by flying a flag over them.” 

Thus the victorious banner of the Divine Jina had its bright 
all-round sway in the Jaina Church once. 
LLLI a nn 

1 Harivamsa-purana, pp. 398-475. 

? Ibid. 

3 Candraprabha-carita, Sloka XIII, 29-40; Nagakumar-carit (Karanja Jain 
Series), p. 50, etc. 


4 Padma-carit, Sarga IX, Sloka 23; HarivamSa-purana, p. 475, etc. 
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EDUCATION IN THE TAMIL COUNTRY 
By K. A. NILAKANTA SASTRI 


The ideal of universal popular education and that of all types 
of education being thrown open to everybody are the results of the 
application of the Democratic idea in the field of education. Demo- 
cracy as we now understand it is a new force in world history , it 
began to count as a powerful factor only after the French Revolution, 
though its feeble beginnings may be traced in a popular tag like :— 

When Adam delved and Eve span 
Who was then the gentleman ? 


or in the downright statement of the ancient Tamil poet :— 
Vadum üré yavarum kelir 
kok k 


periyorai viyattalum ilame 

Siriyorai-yigaltal adaninum ilamé, 
“All towns are one to me, all men my kindred... . I do not 
fawn on the mighty, much less do I despise the lowly.’ 

To each according to his station, the station itself depending 
on the stage reached by him in the long evolution towards mukti 
lasting through several births—this was the accredited scheme of 
things in India in ancient times ; and Tamil education was planned 
on this basis. 

Literacy in itself is not education. It is well known that the 
Asoka edicts are found engraved on the confines of the Tamil country 
and that several short Brahmi records of about the same time or a 
. little later are found engraved in rock-cut caves and natural caverns 
that must once have served as residences of monks. It has been 
held that the shorter inscriptions are composed in tbe Tamil 
language though written in Brahmi script. Several centuries later, 
in the seventh and eighth centuries A.D., we have Pandya and 
- Pallava inscriptions on stone and copper in two languages, Sanskrit 

and Tamil, and three scripts. Grantha, Tamil and Vatteluttu. 

Whatever doubts we may entertain of the capacity of the mass of 

the people to read and understand Brahmi and Grantha inscriptions, 

it seems a fair presumption to make that literacy in Tamil must 

have been more widespread by the time the Pandya and Pallava 
Si 


COS 


1 Proceedings of the third Oriental Conference (Madras), pp. 2758. 
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inscriptions came to be engraved ; and the excellence of workman- 
ship evidenced by many of these epigraphs implies that the artisans 
who actually carried out the work of engraving were by no means 
ignorant copyists of models set before them, but educated men 
who enjoyed their work ‘did not lack originality. The Cola 
Tamil inscriptions of Tanjore go far to strengthen this belief. The 
Vatteluttu, in particular, was decidedly a popular script in active 
use in the daily transactions of life. Rightly has it been compared 
to Modi and Takari by Bühler) And the script continued in use 
on the West Coast of South India at least to the end of the seven- 
teenth century if not later. At one time it must have been common 
over the whole Tamil country, with the possible exception of its 
northernmost parts. 

Tiruvalluvar in his Kwral, the storehouse of early Tamil wisdom, 
counts writing and arithmetic as the two eyes of the soul,” the 
means of perfecting man's insight into the nature of things. This 
ancient author was by no means oblivious of the role of the ear 
in education ; with characteristic terseness he states that of all the 
forms of wealth open to man, that gained by the ear is the best,”-- 
a statement calculated to emphasise both the part of the teacher in 
scholastic education and the possibility of another type of education 
for the illiterate. It has been suggested on good authority that in 
Akbar we have one of the most remarkable men in human 
history, who could not sign his name. Tiruvalluvar lays stress 
on the true aim of a good education and its influence on practical 
life “One should learn accurately whatever one learns (from 
books), and should then regulate his conduct accordingly’. The 
object of education then was not to pass examinations or win degrees, 
not even to qualify for professions or earn recognition, but to lead 
the good life. We may now take leave of Tiruvalluvar with one 
final citation from his sayings bearing on the value of a true education * 
“The penury of the learned is better than the affluence of the 
ignorant; a truly learned man does not lose his soul on account 
of poverty, whereas wealth controlled by an uncultured person 
may result in much social evil." 

The commentary on the Iyaiyanar Ahapporul, which passes 
under the name of Nakkirar, a Sangam poet, betrays signs of an 
evidently later date, and may for good reasons be assigned to the 
eighth century A.D. A short paragraph in the opening section of 
this work shows that already there had come into existence much 
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1 Indian Palaography, p. 75. . 
3 V. 4I1. * V. 391. 


5 V, 408. 
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speculation on what we should now call the theory of education. 
The author tells us en passant that for fear of prolixity he is not 
entering into a detailed discussion of subjects like the qualifications 
of the teacher, the methods of teaching, the nature of the pupil and 
the manner of his study, and that such discussions may be found in 
other works specially devoted to them. But as no such early works 
on these topics seem to have come down to us, we are thrown on 
a work of relatively late date which contains the earliest discussion 
of such topics now accessible to us. That work is the Nannil (the 
Good Book), a treatise on Tamil grammar, composed by a Jaina 
author Pavanandi (Bhava-nandi), who flourished at the court of 
the Ganga prince Amarabharanan Siya-Gangan, a feudatory of 
the Cola Emperor Kulottunga III (A.D. 1178-1216). We have 
every reason to assume that, speaking generally, Pavanandi was 
only restating positions reached by long ages of discussion centring 
round the topics considered by him. And his statements on edu- 
cational subjects often surprise us alike by their shrewd good sense 
and by the possible range of their application to times and conditions 
other than his own. 

Who is fit for the position of a teacher ? "The teacher, answers 
Pavanandi, must be a man of good birth, gentle and godly by nature 
and of a generous outlook. He must be deeply learned in book-lore 
and capable of expounding his knowledge with directness and 
simplicity. He must also combine common sense (ulagiyal arivu) 
with these high qualities. There is perhaps nothing remarkable 
in these generic requirements, except the emphasis on birth and 
the implicit faith in the hereditary transmission of culture. But 
the functional differentia of the teacher as such are stated by Pava- 
nandi in a manner that tickles us by its quaintness, but was quite 
natural to mediseval scholastic thought all over India. He says: 
“the teacher must unite in himself the characteristic features of 
the earth, mountain, weighing-rod* and flower. Obviously we need 
some explanation here before we can be sure of the author's meaning, 
and he does not omit to give us that. The earth, we learn, signifies 
four qualities : first, extent or vastness of size, so great that you 
could not take it all in at a glance from any one point ; secondly, 
strength not to yield under the stress of great weight ; thirdly, patience 
even towards those who dig into it and otherwise cause hurt and 
damage : and lasily, capacity to yield fruits commensurate to the 
timeliness and intensity of effort on the part of the cultivator. 
The teacher, in other words, should be a man of vast learning, 
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1 The word is nirai-kol. It is a kind t ' steel-yard” of wood and strings; 
still in use in the villages of the "Tamil country.. 
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not living from hand to mouth so to say, being only a little in advance 
of his pupils with the subject-matter of his lectures. His learning 
again should be thoroughly well organised and capable of sustaining 
positions taken up by him through the stress of the most strenuous 
debate, -a requirement which shows incidentally the place held 
by public disputations in the educational system of ancient India. 
How many are not the occasions when pupils fall below the proper 
standard of diligence, rectitude or loyalty, or to take to flighty 
or evil courses! (On such occasions the teacher should have the 
strength and patience to keep his temper, the better to be in a 
position to study the particular case, and follow the plan suited 
to it. To discover talent and encourage its growth, and to grade 
individual teaching according to the capacity of each pupil, so to 
arrange the work that the indifferent pupils do not hamper the 
better class of them was an essential feature of a sound system of 
education. “To each according to his deserts’ should be the motto 
of the teacher. Such are some of the implications of the apparently 
puerile statement that the teacher should be like the earth , and 
let us remember that these implications have been drawn out for 
'us by the author himself. 

We may state briefly, again, with the guidance of Pavanandi, 
his meaning when he lays down that the teacher should also be 
like the mountain, the weighing-rod and the flower. The mountain 
impresses us by its great size and the variety of its products, is 
visible from a great distance, and sustains life even during a drought : 
so too the good teacher is marked by the wide range of his studies, 
his fame spreads far and wide, and he gives freely of the abundance 
of his knowledge even if ‘there is no money in his profession’. As 
the weighing-rod weighs accurately and impartially, so too does 
the good teacher the merits and deserts of his pupils. No one can 
teach long in a school or college without observing how readily 
the pupils detect the slightest departure from strict impartiality 
on the part of the teacher, and how promptly they let the teacher 
know that what has been happening ; a teacher runs a grave risk 
to his reputation when he undertakes to push an incompetent pupil, 
or put down a capable one. The good teacher, like the flower, is 
sought after on all happy occasions, carries about him a fine flavour 
that endears him to all and presents a joyful countenance. 
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THE ORIGIN OF HINDU TEMPLE 
By P. K. ACHARYA 


The idol-worship and the origin of temple do not appear to 
have gone hand in hand in India or other countries. The designa- 
tion devayatana, God's abode, need not be taken to imply the pre- 
sence of an idol in a place of worship. The nature-worshippers of 
the early Vedic times did certainly imagine the various natural 
objects and phenomena as the expressions of god who later in the 
period was assumed to possess a thousand heads, a thousand eyes, 
a thousand feet and such other features in order to conceive His 
omnipotent nature and All-mighty powers. But that would not 
necessarily imply that the Vedic god was actually idolized as was 
the case in the early Epic age when there is a distinct reference to 
the golden image of Sita being carved for the purpose of a royal 
sacrifice. Nor does the absence of idol of a god mean that there 
was no regular worship practised until an image was installed in a 
place of worship. Elaborate details of sacrifices are unmistakably 
met with in the Brahmanas and need no specific reference or dis- 
cussion to prove that these sacrifices were formal and congregational 
worship without an image or idol. The question, then, arises if 
this sacrificial form of worship was performed in a temporary 
shed or pavilion or underneath a tree or in an open place. If, on 
the other hand, for these sacrifices scientifically designed abodes 
were regularly built with lasting materials we would get what is 
generally understood by the term 'temple' which etymologically 
means only ‘a space marked out for religious purposes’. Before 
the term came to imply ‘an edifice erected to a deity’ it was 
actually understood, in English, to mean inns of courts, once occupied 
by the Knights Templars, a religious and military order founded 
(in 1119) for the protection of the Holy sepulchre and pilgrims going 
thither. ‘The idea of the sepulchre or the burial vault was analogous 
with the Buddhist temple where, however, the image of Buddha 
was installed in the later edifices. So far as the Hindu architecture 
is concerned the sacrificial altars out of which the temple seems to 
have grown up were purely a religious structure and had nothing to 
do with the chaityas or monuments built in memory of the dead. 

The Sulva-siitras which are the supplementary portions of the 
Kalpa-siitras treating of the measurement and construction of the 
different Vedis or altars, furnish us with some interesting structural. 
details of the Agnis, the large altars built of bricks. The construction 
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of these altars, which were required for the great Soma sacrifice, seems 
to have been based on sound scientific principles and was probably 
the beginning of religious architecture or temple-building in India. 
These altars were constructed in different shapes, the earliest 
enumeration of which is found in the Taiitiriya-Samhiia (V. 4, 11). 
Following this enumeration, Baudhayana and Apastamba furnish us 
with full particulars about the shape of all these different chitis (altars). 
The chaturasra-syenachit is so called because it resembles the 
form of a falcon and the bricks out of which it is composed are all 
square shaped. The Kañka-chit in the form of a heron ! is the same 
as the Syena-chit except the additional wings. The Prauga-chit 
is an equilateral triangle. The ubhayatah-Praugachit is made up of 
two such triangles joined at their bases. The Rathachakra-chit is 
in the form of a wheel, (i) a massive wheel without spokes and 
(ii) a wheel with sixteen spokes. Drona-chit is like a vessel or tube, 
square or circular. The Parichayya-chit has a circular outline and is 
equal to the Rathachakra-chit differing in the arrangement of bricks 
which are to be placed in six concentric circles. The Samuhyachit is 
circular in shape and made of loose earth and bricks. Lastly the 
Kürma-chit resembles a tortoise and is of a triangular or circular shape.” 
Every one of these altars was constructed of five layers of bricks, 
which together came up to the height of the knee , in some cases 
ten or fifteen layers, and proportionate increase in the height of the 
altar was prescribed. Every layer in its turn was to consist of two 
hundred bricks, so that the whole Agni (altar) contained a thousand ; 
the first, third and fifth layers were divided into two hundred parts 
in exactly the same manner ; a different division was adopted for the 
second and the fourth, so that one brick was never laid upon 
another of the same size and form. ‘The first altar covered an area 
of 73 purusha, which means 73 squares, each side of which was 
equal to a purusha, i.e. the height of a man with uplifted arms. 
On each subsequent occasion the area was increased by one square 
purusha. ‘Thus, at the second layer of the altar one square purusha 
was added to the 71 constituting the first chit and at the third layer 
two square purusha added and so on. But the shape of the whole 
and the relative proportion of each constituent part had to remain 
unchanged. ‘The area of every chiti, whatever its shape might be 
—falcon, wheel, tortoise, etc., had to be equal to 73 square purusha.’ 


1 Compare Burnell, Catalogue 29, of a carrion Kite, and Thibaut, J.A.S.B., 
1875, Part I. 

2 Taittiriya-Samhita, V. 4, II. 

3 See the writer's Indian Architecture, pp. 7-8, and The Pandit, New Series, 
Jije, ae No. 1, Vol. I, IV, 1882; Old Series, June 1874, No. 97, Vol. IX, X, 
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These chitis would look like the sanctuary of the Hindu temple, 
which is essentially analogous to the most sacred portion of both 
the Jain and the Buddhist temples on the one hand, and that of 
the Christian church and the Muhammadan mosque on the other. 
They will also supply the idea of the most remarkable Sikhara of the 
Hindu temple, the steeple of the Christian church and the dome 
of the Muhammadan mosque. In fact all these temples appear to 
have expanded almost in the same way—both in height and dimen- 
sions. Thus in front of the sanctuary came to be added Bhoga- 
mandapa (pavilion for offerings), Nritya-mandapa (pavilion for music) 
and assembly hall, and other Mandapas.” 

These in time grew up to be the twelve-storeyed temples to- 
gether with seventeen-storeyed gate-houses. They were not mere 
sky-scrapers ; they expanded sidewise also. ‘Thus we see the courts 
of four classes of edifices, each comprising five to seven varieties, 
built for offerings, family members, beauty and defence: Each of 
the Jati, Chhanda, Vikalpa, and Abhasa classes of edifice comprises 
five courts where hundreds of residences or shrines for attendant 
deities of Vishnu, Siva, Buddha, Jain and other temples were built.” 
The innermost court called Antar-mandala where the main shrine is 
situated is furnished with the gate-house called Dvara-Sobhà or 
beauty of the gate. ‘The second court called Anta-nthara is furnished 
with the gate-house known as Dvāra-śālā or gate-hall. The third 
court called Madhyama-hara is furnished with the gate-house known 
as Dvára-prüsáda or gate-palace. “The fourth court known as Prakara 
or enclosure proper is furnished with the gate-house called Dvara- 
harmya or gate-edifice. The fifth court called Mahamaryada or 
larger boundary is furnished with the gate-house known as Maha- 
gopura or great gate-house." The sixth and the seventh courts 
mainly serve the purposes of defencing walls wherein are housed 
the soldiers and such other defence forces. 

The gradually increasing height of the chitis erected with the 
fixed number of bricks laid in a particular order to ensure the 
stability of the building constructed by the early masons with 
their unsteady hands appears to have supplied the idea and 
courage of erecting storeys upon storeys until they reached the 
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1 For details see the writer's Dictionary of Hindu Architecture, under Sikhara, 
Sikha, Sikhanta, and Sikha-mani, pp. 588-591. 
e 2 See the writer's Architecture of Manasara, Mola i denm dh 221-241, 

ol. IV (translation), pp. 338-372 ; Vol. V, pp. 35-39, tates - : 

3 See Ibid., Vol T pp. 388-395; Vol. IL, pp. 51-52; Vol. III, 188-1091; 
Vol. IV, 287-293 ; Vol. V, p. 33, Plate CI. " 

* See Ibid. Vol. I, pp. 52-53; Vol. IL pp. 174-179; Vol. III, 199-220 ; 
Vol. IV, 305-337; Vol. V, pp. 33-34, Plates CII-CVII. 
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auspicious number of twelve in case of temples proper and 
seventeen in case of the Gopuram or gate-houses. And when the 
safe height was reached it became necessary both for scientific 
and artistic purposes to make it proportionate to the breadth or 
width. 'Thus in the standard work on architecture known as the 
Manasara (essence of measurement) five beautiful proportions are 
enjoined in order to prevent the possibility of disproportionate 
sky-scrapers being erected by too ambitious builders at the risk 
of the stability of the building. ‘The first one is called Santika or 
peaceful. In this proportion the height is equal to the breadth, 
and this is sesthetically a graceful proportion for a building. The 
second one is called Paushtika, meaning strong, eminent or rich. 
In this proportion the height is one-and-one-fourth of the 
breadth, and this would give to the building a good stability. The 
third one is called Jayada or joy-giving. In this proportion the 
height is one-and-one-half of the breadth, and this gives a pleasant 
appearance to the building. The fourth one has two names, 
Sarvakamika or good in every way, and Dhanada or wealth-giving. 
In this proportion the height is one-and-three-fourths of the 
breadth, and according to the literal meaning of the term, Sarva- 
kamika, this would make the building strong as well as beautiful. 
The fifth or last one is called Adbhuta or marvellous. In this pro- 
portion the height is twice the breadth, and this gives a wonderful 
loftiness and gorgeous look to the building." 

In whichever of these heights a temple is erected the roof thereof 
may terminate in the flat, pent or spherical shape. ‘The flat roof 
was an imitation of the cave houses, which at first were the mere 
natural caves used as shelters both by unskilled men and beasts. 
The pent roof was the next development in the art of building where 
the stability was still supplied on the three sides by the rocks. The 
highest development in architecture is the spherical roof. It is 
divided into four main parts, called Sikhara or cupola, Sikha ot 
pinnacle, Sikhanta or finial, and Sikhamani or apex. No distinc- 
tion has been made in the Silpa-Sastra of the constructional details 
of either between the Vishnu and Siva temples, or among the 
Brahmanical, Buddhist and Jain temples regarding their Sikhara 
or spherical roof. The height is, however, stated to vary castewise 
rather than sectwise. In matter of the finial of temples a com- 
parison of the Hindu Sikhara with the steeple of a Christian church 
on the one hand and the dome of a Muhammadan mosque on the 
other will show the scientific knowledge, artistic skill, esthetic sense 
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1 See Manasara, XXXV, 22-26; also the writer's Dictionary of Hindu Architec- 
ture, pp. 82-83. 
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and spiritual aspiration of the Christian, Hindu and Muslim builders. 
There is, however, an important agreement among those three 
leading faiths in the symbolic spiritual expression, each endeavouring 
in its own way to point to the highest of the high and the finest 
of the fine. 

These chitis will also account for the various shapes and styles 
which the Hindu temple assumed with the gradual perfection reached 
in the art and the science of architecture. Thus there are five 
shapes of temples namely, quadrangular comprising both square 
and rectangular, octagonal, oval, round, and circular. Buildings 
are again divided into masculine, feminine and neuter classes which 
depend upon equiangular and other shapes, and in case of temples 
the sexes of the chief deities are also taken into consideration. The 
Sthinaka or standing, Asana or seated, and Sayana or reclining 
groups depend upon certain aspect, and in case of temples the ` 
posture of the chief deity is further taken into consideration. The 

uddha or pure, Misra or mixed and Samkirna or amalgamated 
divisions depend upon the materials, stone, brick and wood, of 
which a temple is mainly built. The Jati, Chhanda, Vikalpa, and 
Abhasa classes depend on the units of measurement which comprise 
the cubit of twenty-four, twenty-five, twenty-six, and twenty-seven 
ahgula each measuring exactly three-fourths of an inch. Sarichita, 
Asamchita, and Apasamichita groups depend upon the standard of 
measure, the height, breadth, and length of the building being 
respectively the regulator of measure for the whole structure. 
Lastly a building must belong to one of the three main styles called 
Nagara or northern, Vesara or eastern and Dravida or southern. 
The northern style is distinguished by its quadrangular shape. The 
eastern style of temple is marked by its round shape from the neck 
upwards. In the southern style the upper portion of buildings 
from the neck is octagonal ; of this style there is a subdivision called 
Andhra in which the upper portion is hexagonal.' 


1 For details vide the Manasara referred to above, published through the 
Oxford University Press by the Government of the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh in five volumes, covering some 3,000 pages of crown quarto size and comprising 
a critically edited Text, a fully annotated Translation in English, an encyclopedic 
Dictionary of some three thousand technical terms, and an up-to-date Introductory 
volume surveying the whole range of the subjects both historically and comparatively 
with connected literature of this and other countries, and a set of Plates in line 
and in colours drawn in measure and strictly after the description as given in the 
original text. 
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BUDDHAGHOSA AND THE DATE OF AŠOKA ^. 
By E. J. THomas E 


The preservation of a corrupt reading is so much rarer than 
the readiness with which conjectures are invented that a case of 
this kind appears to deserve special notice, especially as it still 
persists. Some forty years ago Kern (Manual, p. 108, note 4) 
pointed out that while the Dipavamsa, VI, 1, gives 218 as the 
years that had elapsed since the death of Buddha at the time of 
Agoka’s abhiseka, the reckoning as given by Buddhaghosa in his 
commentary on the Vinaya yields 228, evidently, said Kern, 
owing to some error in thefigures. But it was not Buddhaghosa's 
error. The portion of the commentary containing the passage 
was printed by Oldenberg as an appendix in vol. 3 of his edition 
of the Vinaya, and from a single ms. “The lengths of the reigns 
of the Magadha kings from the death of the All-enlightened down 
to the abhiseka of Asoka are there given (p. 321), and they add 
up to 228. Since then an edition of the whole commentary has 
been begun by the Pali Text Society, and four volumes of that 
invaluable work are now at the disposal of scholars. It is based 
on the readings of six mss., two printed texts, as well as a Chinese 
translation. ‘The text of the passage in question (p. 73) appears 
as given by Oldenberg, but from the critical notes we find that 
all the authorities but one give the combined years of the kings, 
Anuruddha ‘and Munda, not as eighteen (a//harasa) years but as 


eight (attha). Yet the editors keep Oldenberg's reading aitharasa. — 


Here is the explanation of the discrepancy, and it is a mystery 


why the editors should have followed the one Ms. which gives 


the wrong figures. 

It is of course a principle of textual emendation that the mere 
counting of mss. is not enough to determine the worth of a reading, 
but the editors give us further evidence in support of aitha. One 
of the great merits of their edition is that they record the readings 
of the Chinese translation, and we find that this too supports the 
reading aitha. "The cause of the misreading is probably due to the 
scribe of the one Ms. confusing attha with affharasa, which happens 
to occur in the next line as the number of the regnal years of 
Susunaga. ; 

Even when Oldenberg wrote, the explanation of the error was 
within reach. The most curious thing is that no one seems to have 
noticed that Buddhaghosa himself added up the dates of the reigns 
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and made them come to 218. Immediately after giving the regna 
years of the kings he goes on to say that in the eighteenth year 
after Asoka's abhiseka the elder Mahinda arrived in this Island: 
abhisekato atthavasame vasse imasmim dipe Mahindatthero patitthito, 
Tf 228 were correct, this would make the date of Mahinda’s mission 
to Ceylon 228--18—246, B.E. But Buddhaghosa goes on: eva 
tam sammasambuddhassa parinibbanato dvinnam vassasatanam upari 
chattimsatime vasse imasmim dipe patitthahi—i.e. that Mahinda 
arrived in the Island in the thirty-sixth year, not the forty-sixth, 
after the second century. Evidently Buddhaghosa added 18 not 
to 228 but to 218. 

With regard to the actual historical value of the date 218, 
Buddhaghosa can scarcely be considered an independent authority. 
It is clear that he was merely reproducing the dates found in the 
Chronicles. He quotes both the Dipavamsa and the Mahavamsa 
in his commentary, and the particular date of eight years for the 
combined years of Anuruddha and Munda is given thus in 
Mahavamsa, IV, 3: Tesam ubhinnam rajjesu atihavasan atikkamum. 

There is a wider question of Buddhist chronology connected 
with these regnal years, that is, the date 544 B.C. for the death of 
Buddha. It is well known that this is impossible, for we are told 
that the second Council was roo years afterwards, and that the 
abhiseka of A$oka was 118 years after the second Council. If we 
take 543 as the first year of the Buddhist era, then Asoka came to 
the throne in 323 or 326, which is just the date of Alexander's 
invasion of India, and this was even before A$oka's grandfather 
Chandragupta had seized the throne. There is a discrepancy of 
about sixty years. How is it to be explained? (One solution has 
' been to suppose that in adding the regnal years together parts 
of years were reckoned as wholes, resulting in a too large total. But 
here we find Buddhaghosa adding the regnal years together and 
getting not that erroneous total but the same figure as modern 
chronologists accept. That explanation, therefore, does not seem 
to work. 

For the chronologist it is not an important question, as he 
simply brushes it aside as an error which is not even as old as 
Buddhaghosa. The cause of the error, however, remains a question 
for the antiquarian to explain. 
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THE KOSAR: THEIR PLACE IN SOUTH INDIAN . 
HISTORY on 


By V. R. RAMCHANDRA DIKSHITAR 


. The Sangam works of the ancient Tamils mention a number of 
tribes, the KoSar among others, which are a puzzle to the historian 
of ancient South India. 

That the term Kosar means in some places particular officers, 
especially judges of the village sabha and the royal sabha as well, 
has been pointed out in an article in the ‘Sen Tamil’ entitled the 
Kosar. On the authority of two lines in a stanza of the Kurun- 
togat? which means “the truthful words of Nallirk-kosar who 
appeared in the Podiyal (village sabha) underneath an old banyan 
tree’ and from a line in the Puyananuru * which means ‘ the assembly 
of the Ko$ar ever desirous of victory ' and from the phrase #rmutu- 
koSar occurring in the AAananüuru, it is argued that the term in 
these places refers to members of the village sabha and not to a 
tribe. That they were also members of the royal sabha at the 
capital is inferred from the two lines of the Maduratkkanji * which 
means the Koáar expert in four languages appeared in the hall of 
justice located at Mohür of Palayan. 

In these places there is no justification for inferring that the 
term refers to titles of officers like the judges. On the other hand 
the reference is to the people who went after that name. The 
Kuruntogai and the Maduraikkanji simply show that the. Kosar 
appeared in the assembly of Palayan Mohür, not of course as judges 
but as soldiers to receive tribute or to a call to take up arms. 

' Paraipata-p-panilam-arppa-v-iraikolpu’  (Kuyuniogai, I5). 
Thus to say that the term Kogar denotes a particular office or 
offices has no legs to stand on. : 

The question whether the Kogar were an indigenous tribe or 
alien to Tamil land, still engages the attention of the serious historian 
of South India. There is no good evidence to support the theory 
that they were foreigners to the Tamil kingdom proper. Various 
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! Vidvan A. M. Sadagoparamanujacarya, Sen Tamil, Vol. XXV, No: I, 
PP- 39-40. 2 
? Tonmi talattup-podiyir ronriya nallürk-kosar nanmoli St. 15. â 
; (sera ravaikkalattanum-Puram, 283. è 
t. 262. , 
5 Palayanmohür avaikyakam vilanga nanmolik-kosar tonrtya, IT. 508-9. 
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conjectures have been made to identify them. The late V. Kanaka- 
sabai wrote: “The Kosar appear to be no other than the Kushans, a 
branch of whom conquered Bactria in the second century B.C.. 
They were the leaders of the four tribes of the Vuh-chi'. According 
to the same writer they were immigrants to the Tamil country, and 
the immigration took place some time in the first or second century 
B.C. It would then appear that these Koóar were not natives of - 
the soil. They were outsiders who settled in large numbers: in 
Malabar coast to the north of the ancient Cera Kingdom. $ 

It is rather difficult to identify them with the Kushans. It is 
generally accepted by scholars that there was a Mauryan invasion 
of South India, and that, before the reign of Asoka.’ In the light 
of this and for reasons to be shown in the sequel we have to take 
it that in the third century B.C. or even before, these KoSar settled 
down, acquired their own territory and became a powerful force. 
And their diplomatic alliance was sought by the three ancient 
Tamil Kingdoms. ‘The events and incidents narrated in the Sangam 
literature in connection with the Kosar lend support to the fact that 
by the third century B.C. they had become Tamilized, and were 
quite at home in the Tamil country. In the light of this fact we 
had to take it that the immigration of the Kogar must be looked 
for in the fourth century B.C. or even earlier... 

Dr. S. K. Aiyangar: ‘These may be a tribe of people, the 
same as the Kosakaras of the Ramayana and it is possible that they 
were the khasas who led the advance part of the army that marched 
upon Pataliputra in favour of Candragupta according to the drama 
Mudraraksasa. According to Manu (X, 20 and .22), these were 
Ksattiya vratyas who, according to U$anas, were water-carriers 


“and distributors of water atfountains. In the Kiskindakanda of the 


Ramayana, Sugriva in directing the monkey-hosts to different 
places on the surface of the then known earth, makes mention of 
the Kogakara country. It may be that the kingdom of the Kosa- 
karas represented the modern Assam.” It is plausible that a family 
of people emigrated from the ancient Assam to South India. But 
whether the KoSar are the same as the KoSakaras it is not possible 
to say definitely. The identification of the Tamil Kogar with the 
Khasas of the Mudraraksasa is not improbable. "There is evidence 
to show that during the time of Candragupta and even before, the 
Kosar must have settled down as a ruling class in portions of what 


1 Tamils 1800 years ago, p. 5x. 

2 See author's Mauryan Polity, pp. 58ff. 

3 J.R.A.S., 1923, p. 611. 5 IV, 40, 121. 
5 See The Beginnings of South Indian History, p. 94. 
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is known as the Kongu country, since they were people who helped 
Bindusara, son and successor of Candragupta, in his conquest of 
South India. 

Prof. P. T. Srinivasa Ayyangar has reasons to believe that the 
Kogar were the inhabitants of the Tulu country’ and that they 
were called Vadugar, literally Northerners.” 

- The Ahanàniürw? clearly states that the home of the Kosar . 
.went by the appellation of Tulunadu. “This was the territory lying 
‘along the Western Ghats on the Malabar coast and bordering on 
Mysore, Coimbatore and Coorg. The evidence unfortunately does 
not give us a definite lead to determine whether they were an alien 
people or.autochthons. One thing is clear that they were the 
inhabitants of Tulunadu at a certain period of South Indian History. 
Again from the statement in the Ahananüru (281), that the bold 
Vadugar, led the vanguard of the Mauryan army in its march to 
the South, it transpires that the Kosar are also designated Vadugar in 
the sense of 'northerner'. “Though the term Vadugar can be 
extended to the Telugus in addition to the Kannadas and the Tülus, 
we have to take it that this particular reference is to the Kosar.” 
Perhaps the modern Badagas who are said to speak the Kannada 
are the descendants of the ancient Vadugar-KoSar. Whatever this 
may be, the: Vadugar-Kosar formed the vanguard of the Mauryan 
army in its onward march to South India. They were the allies of 
the Imperial Power, and assisted them in their conquest of the 
southern portion of the Indian continent. If the term Vadugar in 
its literal sense could mean the Koéar, then it is reasonable to assume 
that the Kosar were Northerners, or in other words, they. were 
a tribe of people belonging to some part of northern India, at least 


north of the Tamilagam. “They were, therefore, not necessarily a : 


tribe foreign to India, but an Indian tribe either purely indigenous : 
or mixed. We know from history that several alien tribes became 
Ksatriyas to get a locus standi in the country of their adoption. 
They were known to Sanskrit literature as Ksatriya-vratyas. 


Se ee Hee. 


1 See The History of the Tamils, p. 521. a 
2 By the term, Vadugar, the 'Tamils meant the Telugus, Kannadas and the 
Tulus. 
3 “Maimmali perumpüt cemmar kosar 
kommaiyam pa$ungkay k-kudumi vilainta 
pakalarkaip-paraikkat pilit 
tokaik-kavir rulu nat tanna.' 
(Aham, 15, I, 2-5.) 
4 Muranmiku vadugar munnura moriyar 
Tenrisai madira munniya varavirku—ll, 8-9. 
5 See M. Raghava Ayyaugar's ‘ Tamils and Andhras 4 
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Perhaps the Kosar belonged to some such tribe that settled in 
North India and migrated in course of time towards the south. 
- Equally difficult is the question of locating the exact limits of 
the territory occupied by these Kosar. We meet with the following 
names of places from the Sangam works mentioned in connection 
with Kogar. These are Kongu, Tulunadu, Kudagu, Sellar, Nallür, 
Niyamam, Tagadür. From the expression Ko$ar-Tulunádu 1 and 
Kudaga-kongar ? it can be inferred that the kingdom of the Kosar 
comprised of the Tulu-nadu, a part of the Kongu country. From 
“the mention of different places assigned to the KoSar and from the 
term Nanmoli-k-kogar a theory has been started to the effect that 
there should have been four kinds of Kosar if the commentator of 
the verse? is to be relied upon. ‘There seems to be no warrant for 
this theory and this is perhaps due to the geographical confusion 
arising from the four divisions into which the Kongu-nadu has been 
divided. There was then an East Kongu, a West Kongu, a South 
Kongu and a North Kongu. But the Kongu of which we are speak- 
ing was the West Kongu for the Silappadikaram mentions distinctly 
Kudaga-kongar, and Kudagu is the modern Coorg. 

The Cera-nàdu is generally spoken of as the Kongu-nadu. In 
addition to this is the fact that the Ceran is termed also the Kongan. 
These facts then lend the weight of their support to the theory that 
originally the Kongu country was the Cera Kingdom, and later 
on, other dynasties set up independent kingdoms in portion of the 
Kongu country. When these took place we cannot definitely say. 
The following pieces of unquestionable evidence lead us to this 
conclusion. One is the inscription of ASoka which mentions Kerala- 
putras and Satyaputras, and these we identify with the Cera and 


k- ra -Kogar as we shall soon see. The other is the evidence of the 


. Silappadikaram “ where among the Kings who constructed temples 
in honour of the Pattinidevi occurs the chief of the Ko$ar. Here 
we find a distinction made between the KoSar and the Cera. "There- 
fore much anterior to the time of ASoka and up to the epoch of the 
- Silappadikaram the Kongu portion of the KoSar, otherwise known 
as the Tulu-nadu was enjoying an independent status. We have 
then to distinguish and demarcate between the Cera-nadu and the 
Kongu-nàdu of the Ko$ar. It may be that under the Ko$ar the 
Tulu-nadu became a separate entity but still retained its good-will 
and friendship with the Cera. At least the KoSar had no ill-will 
against them as can be illustrated by the following incident. Nannan, 
the lord of the Elirkunram (Sanskrit—Saptasailam), representing 


1 Aham, 15 TERE z Silappadikaram, Canto XXX, 1. 159. : 
3 Maduraikkanji, 1. 569. * Vide the Prose Prologue (Uraiperukatturai). 
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the territory near the modern Cannanore, had in his neighbourhood 
a small state known as Pülinàdu. This formed a part of the Cera 
Kingdom then under the jurisdiction of Kalankaykkanni-narmudie- 
cerali| Nannan threw his covetous eyes on this territory and 
encroached on it. 'This enraged the Cera monarch who led an 
expedition against Nannan. Over the same chieftain the Kosar 
won a signal victory. From this it would appear that the Kosar 
were the allies of the Ceras but were in no way their dependents 
politically. “This is seen from the statement that the Kośar had 
felled the naruma of Nannan, possibly the guardian-tree of the 
‘monarch. This expedition of the Ko$ar is probably to aid the 
Cera monarch. Two meanings are assigned to it. One is that it 
refers to the state elephant, and the other is the sweet mango tree, 
perhaps the kavalmaram ot the Tamil kings. The latter seems to 
be more appropriate. .. 

Roughly the Kosar-nadu was the tract of land touching the 
Western Ghats and bordering on Mysore, Malabar and Coorg. To 
the south lay the Cera Kingdom and to the north the Mauryan. 
This we identify as representing the territory of the Satyaputras 
of Agoka’s inscriptions, for, in our opinion the Satyaputras equate 
with the Kogar. Before we examine this portion let us mention 
in passing some of the achievements of this ruling dynasty. 

We definitely know that the Kogar were the inhabitants of the 
Tulu country ? and we also know that this Tulu land comprised 
a portion of the Kongu kingdom. It would appear that the Kosar 

expanded their territory and conquered some more portions of the 
` Kongu-nàdu. P. T. Srinivasa Ayyangar would record the founding 
of Coimbatore as an achievement of the KoSar * but this is still to 
be proved. 


Mention has been made already of their fight with . Nannan,” i 


the neighbouring king of the Ceras. In this, as we have already 
pointed out, they seem to have taken to arms more as allies of the 
Ceras, than for their own purpose. That they were good friends 
and grateful allies is testified to by an ode attributed to the poet 
Kalladanar.” It is said that one Ahutai was given protection by the 
Kogar when he sorely needed it. We know of their unflinching 
loyalty to the Mauryas by helping them in their victorious march 
to South India. ‘They formed the vanguard of the Imperial army. 
It would thus appear that they must have been great warriors 
and soldiers, and this must have induced the neighbouring chieftains 


ee a eee ee ee PP 


1 Padirru, IV, Padikam. 2 Aham, St. 15. 3 Ibid., St. 195. 


* See the History of the Tamils, p. 521. 5 Aham, 113. 
SR! JAGADGURU VISHWARADHYA 
JNANA SIMHASAN JNANAMANDIR 
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' and kings to seek their alliance and retain it. The KoSar in Tamil 


Literature are designated as Ilamkosar and Mutukosar. Of these 
Tlamkogar seem to have been great warriors, perhaps the pick of 
the tribe. Among the military exploits of this tribe, it is said that 
Sellik-komanatan Elini killed an elephant. This Elini must have 
been the head of Selli, possibly Sellür near which lay one of their 
head quarters Niyamam.' 

There is also on record the practice of the royal princes who were 
trained for purposes of war when young. One mode of training 


. was to shoot at the murungai tree by correctly aiming at Thee 


One ode describes the soldiers thus. They were distinguished 
from the rest by their black eyes deeply buried in the head and 
scars on the face shielded by the helmet, resembling in some respects 
the description of the Huns by Gibbon. “They had all their manliness 
without their repulsive habits. Hence the Pandyan King of 
Talayalanganam fame had in his possession the Kosappadai or the 
army of the Kosar under the command of Maran. 

The term nanmolikkoSar has given rise to a number of conjectures, 
none of which seems to be satisfactory. One interpretation is that 
they are of four different divisions of the tribe. Another is that they 
spoke four languages and if this were accepted, there is again the 
doubt what might have been the four languages. The third meaning 
given is that they were experts in four Sasiras or sciences. Much 
more plausible is that it is a reference to a nadu which went after the 
name nanmoli for we have Nallür-kosar, Sellurkogar and it is just possi- 
ble that Nanmoli refers to a particular place.” “The term Mutu-koSar 
refers to the aged and the venerable members. of the community. 
These designations lead us on to infer that after a certain age the 
KoSar were not admitted to the rank and file of their army organiza- 


. tions: That they were of united counsel is testified by a stanza 


of the Ahananugu.: When once they took a vow they stuck to it 
to the finish, so much so that the vow of the Kogar became proverbial.’ 


——— 


1 Aham, 90. 2 Puram, St. 169. 

3 See M. Raghava Ayyangar, Ceran-Senguitivan. Cf. No. 213-11 of 1906 of 
South Indian Epigraphy. It is important to note that from an inscription at 
Namakal, the name namolinadu is retained until at least the 13th century to 
which the record belongs. i 

_* Aham, St. 165. $ Kuruntogai, I5, 
J 
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THE DATE OF ZOROASTER 
By A. BERRIEDALE KEITH 


It is impossible for any student of Indian history to remain 
indifferent to the discussions of the age of Zoroaster. If in fact 
he is to be assigned to the sixth century B.C., the theory of the 
age of the Rigveda must be considered in a completely new light, 
and current views must be drastically revised. It is therefore - 
desirable to consider briefly the latest suggestions which favour so 
late a date as the sixth century and reject the suggestion, which 
has the authority of E. Meyer among other historians, in favour 
of assigning the prophet to rooo or goo B.C. These suggestions 
emanate from distinguished authorities, Professor A: T. Olmstead 
and C. F. Lehmann-Haupt,! and their contentions must. receive 
respectful consideration. 

Professor Olmstead's contribution consists of a critical investiga- 
tion of the conclusions to be derived from the reference to certain 
gods dwelling in the land of Assyria in a tablet found in the library 
of Ashurbani-apal (668-626 B.C.). 'The gods mentioned, presum- 
ably as deities of areas included in the Assyrian Empire as opposed 
to gods of the homeland, include the god Assara and the god 
Mazas, each name having before it the sign of divinity. Are these 
names representative of contemporary usage 1n Iranian territory 
subject to Assyria? Olmstead admits that we have no absolute 
proof of this, though he inclines to the view that we have in the 
tablet the work of a scribe under Ashur-bani-apal. Hommel, of 


course, adopted naturally enough a very different view. The ~ 


retention of the -s- sound in lieu of the -/- of the Avestan ahura led 
him to compare the Kassite Surias, and to hold that the word 
Assara came down from the Kassite period, say between 1700 and 
1200 B.C. The argument is evenly balanced, but evades any 
decisive result. On the other hand, it is very difficult to accept 
the view of Olmstead that in the god Assara and the god Mazas 
we are not to see the Ahura Mazdah of the Avesta. He insists 
that the repetition of the term for god before each name precludes 
belief in a single god, and asserts: “In such a god list, the placing 
of a second god in the same line means only one thing, identification. 


1 Oriental Studies in honour of Curselji Erachji Pavry (1933), pp. 366-72, and 
251-80. BAG 
2 Cf. Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism, PP- 31ff. 
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Our line would then be properly translated : Assara is to be identified 
with Mazas.” But on further reflection he modified this view, 
holding that the placing of the two names in one line need not even 
imply identification, since in another line such utterly different 
gods as Sin, the moon god, Adad, the weather god, and Shamash, 
the sun god, appear together. This argument seems to overlook 
the essential fact of the case. The term god is used, it seems, 
before each name because the god in fact was called by two distinct 
names which were not compounded, and therefore were not un- 
naturally separated by the term for god. But even on the 


-hypothesis of Olmstead we have in say: 640-630 B.C: the existence 


- of two deities then ‘identified, Assara and Mazas. It is true that 
Assara is a very incorrect reproduction of Asura, but even Olmstead 
admits that the probability is in favour of identifying these two 
terms. “The position in fact is really beyond dispute, whether or 
not we ascribe' the inaccuracy to the difficulties inherent in the 
pronunciation of a foreign name, as is the case of the Russians 
who reproduce Hamburg with an initial g-, and Theodore with an 
initial /-, or to the awkwardness of the cuneiform syllabic writing, 


_ or to some assimilation to a more familiar Assyrian word. 


Olmstead, dating Assara at 640 B.C., draws the conclusion that 
Avestan Ahura points to a distinctly later date, “unless we are 
to adopt the somewhat precarious hypothesis of a sound shift in a 
more distant dialect at a considerably earlier time”.. Unfortunately 
the hypothesis in question is one which would be perfectly legiti- 
mate, even if we accepted the dating propounded for Assara. But 
he finds a Sassanian tradition which is valid evidence for a late 
date. He wisely does not overstress the tradition of the Bundahishn, 
recognizing that the traditional chronology therein handed down 


' "has forgotten the succession of the Achsemenian monarchs, and 


actually. omits the most important of all, the great Darius". How 
any use can be made of so worthless a tradition is indeed amazing. 
The more genuine tradition is derived by Olmstead from the fact 
(a) that Ammianus Marcellinus makes Zoroaster a contemporary 
of King Hystaspes, father of Darius ; and (b) the Byzantine historian 
Agathias, some two centuries later, still remembered the tradition 
that Hystaspes was the father of Darius, though others were 
beginning to say that this was some other ruler of the same name. 
He finds confirmation in the fact that the Egyptian Eutychius 
makes Zoroaster a contemporary of Bardiya, the Syrian Bar Hebraeus 
& contemporary of Cambyses, and with these. agrees the Arab al 


——— rác ées!— —À In, PAG: ee 
d Cf. Kent, Oriental Studies, P- 206, n. 2. 
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Makin.’ But the very obvious objection to this reasoning is that it is 
natural to assume that late tradition confused Hystaspes, friend of 
Zoroaster, with the father of Darius, a most naturalerror. Nor can 
we accept the dictum that Darius is the first Achzemenian monarch 
in whose religion signs of Zoroastrianism can be detected. Still 
less is it proved that under the Achzemenids Persian was not written 
in Aramaic characters, or that the prose Gatha Haptanghaiti 
belongs to post-Achzmenid times. 

Olmstead admits that Mazas, though a curious form, must be 
connected with the names of Median chieftains, Mashduku, 
Mashdakku, and Mashdaiaukku, found under Sargon in 715 B.C. nor 
can we doubt that this shows the existence of a deity in the 8th 
century B.C. We have therefore in the Assyrian records, even 
under the restrictive interpretation given by Olmstead, proof of 
the existence by 640 B.C. of two divine names, and on this theory 
we must admit that Zoroaster was not the first to combine Ahura 
and Mazdah. . 

In the view of Lehmann-Haupt, special stressislaid on presenting 
a more plausible account than that given by Professor Hertel of the 
exact connection of Zoroaster and the Achaemenids. “There is 
much to be said for his contentions in detail. 'Thus it is made 
plausible that Cyrus was definitely a supporter of the views of 
Zoroaster, that Hystaspes was placed by him in charge of Parthia 
and Hyrcania and did not merely obtain such authority from 
Darius, and that the resistance of the Magi was directed against 
the favour shown to Zoroastrian tenets by Cyrus. But nothing is 
adduced of any cogency to show that Zoroaster was a contemporary 
of Hystaspes, father of Darius. To see the marriage of Atossa to 


Darius in Yast xv. 35f. is to run counter to the text and to the, 


traditional interpretation which relates it to Hutaosa, sister and wife 


of Vistaspa. Nor is there any cogency in the contention that ic 


Zoroastrian doctrine is deeply influenced by the Babylonian con- 
ception of the struggle between the god of light and the demon of 
darkness and chads, and that this influence can only be assigned 
to a comparatively late date, after the contact of the Iranians 
with Assyria, which dates from the close of the ninth century B.C. 


with the reign of Adadnirari III, son of the queen on whose regency : 


is based the legend of Semiramis. There is not the slightest reason 
to suppose that Babylonian legends could not much earlier have 
reached the Iranians. Vet a further difficulty arises in considering 


the views of Lehmann-Haupt. He accepts the view that it was ~ 


Zoroaster who combined the name Ahura with the name Mazdah, 
EON AA I LL LL 


1 Jackson, Zoroaster, p. 168. 
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but he does not attempt to explain how it is that we have long 
before Zoroaster on his dating of the prophet the combination 
Assara Mazas. 

It remains, therefore, as hitherto, more probable that we are 
to accept the natural theory that the date of Zoroaster lies well 
before the 6th century B.C. This view has the merit that it alone 
is consistent with the assignment of an early date to the Rigveda, 
and that it much simplifies the understanding of Irauian religious 
history, and relieves us of the necessity of trying to make the 
Gathas fit into the history of the Achsemenids. An interesting 
confirmation of the earlier dating is afforded by the careful examina- 
tion by Professor Kent " of the gradual process by which from Mazdah 
Ahura or more rarely Ahura Mazdah, as distinct terms, there evolved 
the Auramazda of the Persian inscriptions. - It is extremely difficult 
to deny that this development points to the conclusion that the 
Achzemenids were decidedly posterior to the period when Zoroaster 
flourished: Nor is it possible to ignore the fact that the Greek 
tradition places Zoroaster very early, for this serves to prove that 
the late dating of Zoroaster was not current in early Persian tradition. 
Had it been so, it is practically inevitable that we should have 
had it recorded that Zoroaster was a protégé of the father of Darius. 
Herzfeld,? who clings to the traditional date, shows clearly how 
worthless is the Bundahisim tradition. 


— 


1 Oriental Studies, pp. 200-8. 
? Ibid., pp. 132-6. 
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ON SOME TERMS IN THE NAGARJUNIKONDA 
INSCRIPTIONS 


By D. L. BARUA 
I. Ayirahamgha, Pamca-Matuka. 


In two of the lines of the inscription No. C. x,' there is the 
following expression :— 


L. ir. Pamnagama-vathavamam Digha-Majhima-pamca- 
matuka-desaka-vacakanam àcariyanam Ayira-ham- 
ghana[m]. : 

L. 12. amtevasikena Digha-Majhima-nikaya-dharena 
bhajamt-Anandena nithapitam imam nayakamam 
mahacetiyam x: 

Also in the inscription No. C. 2” we have 

L. 9. Imam Mahacetiya-navakamam Pamnagamavathava- 
nam Digha-Majhima-pamda m[à]tuka-desa[ka-và] 
.cakanam 

L. ro. arayana[m]  Ayira-he[m]ghana[m]  amtevasikena 
Digha-Ma-nigaya-dharena bhadamt-Anamdena 

Professor J. Ph.. Vogel has translated the above lines as fol- 


lows :— 
€ 


was dedicated to the teachers of the Aparamahavinaseliya or Apara- 
mahavanaseliya sect. But the erection of the Shrine was entrusted 
to the care of the Reverend Ananda who was to be counted among 
the adherents of the Ayirahamgha (=Pali Ariya-sangha - Skt. 
Arya-sangha), who had formed a sect different trom the Aparama- 


—- 


——M——————— 


5 "zozrunikonda2#E.I. 
1 Vogel, * Prakrit Inscriptions from a Buddhist site St Nigiriunikonda’, E.I., 
Vol. XX, Part 1, p. 17, and plate facing p. x6. 
* Ibid., pp. 19-20, and plate. 
3 Ibid., p. 17; Cf. also p. 20. 
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havinaseliya. Dr. N. Dutt inclines to identify the Ayirahamgha 
of the inscriptions with the Mahasanghika of Buddhist tradition! 
His suggestion rests on an information from the Chinese sources, 
according to which the Mahasanghikas were also known as Sanghikas, 

The statement in the two records makes it clear that Ananda 
the Navakammika, responsible for the construction of the Maha- 
cetiya, belonged to that sect of those Buddhist teachers with whom 
the five Nikayas--the Digha, the Majjhima and the rest—were the 
original canonical authorities. Dr. Barua has long ago pointed out 
that in no other tradition than that of the Theravada or Sthaviravada 
sect, the term Nikaya is known to have been used as title for a 
particular division of the Buddhist Canon.? In both the inscriptions, 
Ananda the Navakammika has been introduced as one who had 
mastered the Digha and Majjhima Nikayas (Digha-Majhima-nikaya- 
dharena).. In one of them, the Majjhima has been denoted by the 
initial Ma- only (Digha-Ma-nigaya-dharena). . There is no evidence 
as yet to: prove that any of the canonical authorities for the 
Mahasanghikas bore the title of Nikaya instead of Agama. We 
find it difficult to identify the Acariyas of the Ayirahamgha with 
any Buddhist sect other than the Theravada in whose literature we 
come across the term Aviyasangha® precisely in the sense of Sávaka- 
sangha occurring in the canonical texts.* 

If it be doubted that the epithet was applied or applicable to 
a teacher of the Theravada school, the reader’s attention may at once 
be drawn to Buddhaghosa’s commentary on the Kathdvaithu in 
which the Theravada is counted among the eighteen earlier schools 
of Buddhist teachers (atiharasa-acariyavada)” The Milindapahha 
explains the term dcariyavdda in its general sense as denoting the 
traditional teaching of a particular line of teachers (Zcariyavamso ti 
acarvyavado).* 

Dr. Vogel translates the expression Digha-Majhima-pamcama- 
tukanam: “Of the Digha, the Majhima and the five matukas' ' 


1 [.H.Q., Vol. VII, No. 3, p. 647. 

? Barua-Sinha, Barhut Inscriptions, p. 29. 

3 Dhammapala's Commentaries on Pe/avatihu, Udana, Cariyi-Pitaka, etc. 
opening verses (vandanagatha) :— 

Vande Ariyasangham tam puiiiiakhetlam anullaram. ` 

Cf. also Mahaniddesa, p. 58 : ariya viiccanti Buddha ca Budahasavaka ca pacce- 
kabuddha ca. 

* Digha Nikaya, Vol. II, p. 93; Anguilara Nikaya, Vol. I, p. 208. 

5 Kathavatthu-commentary, pp. 2-4; Cf. Mahavamsa, Ch. V in which all sects 
are collectively termed 'acariyavadá' and the sects other than the ‘Theravada are 
distinguished as 'afiiacariyavada '. 

o Milindapaiha. p. 148. 7 E.J., Vol. XX, Part I, p. 17: 
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without any comment on the relation between the two Nikayas 
mentioned by name and the five matukas. His rendering, however 
is clearly in favour of treating the five mdtukas apart. from the 
Digha and Majjhima Nikayas. 

Dr. N. Dutt overlooking the distinction between the two 
terms mátuka and matika, kept clear of each other in Pali, and ex- 
plains pamcamaluka as meaning the five well-known divisions of the 
Vinaya-Pitaka common to 'the five principal schools, viz. Thera- 
vada, Mahisasaka, Haimavata, Sarvastivada and Mahasanghika ". 
He goes even so far as to suggest that “the term pamcamaluka 
refers to the Vinaya-Pitaka, and to the one belonging to the 
Mahasanghikas',' (Dr. de La Vallée Poussin being responsible 
for the Mahasanghika presumption?). 

In both the records, the spelling is malukanam and not matika- 
nam. Matika in Pali means a ‘table of contents’ or an.‘ abridged 
statement’, while matuka means ‘ matrix’ (cf. miga-matuka in the 
Vissasabhojana-Jataka, Fausboll, No. 93). In the Nagarjunikonda 
Inscriptions themselves (Cf. No. F,1. 2) the word mahamatuka 
occurs in the sense of ‘a grandmother’. As employed in the 
Theragatha, v. 612, the word matuka means something ‘original’, 
‘basic’, or ‘fundamental’ (adi, patitiha, pamukha, i.e. mila as met 
with in other texts): . 

Adisilam patittha ca kalyananasica matukam, 
pamukham sabbadhammanam,....... 


Until it can be shown that matuka means anything else or 
that it has been confounded anywhere in Pali with matika we 
cannot but take Digha-Majhima-pamcamatuka to be an expression 
similar to surd-meraya-majja-pamadaithana and translate Digha... 
matukanam: “(the teachers belonging to the Noble Order who, 
were the expounders and reciters) of the Five Matrices (i.e. original 
authorities), (beginning with) the Digha (Nikaya) and the Majjhima 
(Nikaya) ’. 2 ~ 

II. Theriyanam Tambapamnakanam. 

This expression forms part of the following text of the Nagar- 
junikonda inscription No. F * :— 

pu ta  [rajjatchariyanam Kasmira-Gamdhara-China- 
Chilata - Tosali- Avaramta- V amga- V anavasi - Yava[na] -Da[mila- Pa] 
lura-Tambapamni-dipa-pas[a]dakanam theriyanam Tambapa[m]naka- 
nam suparigahe.’ 


"TNT a 


1 7.H.Q., Vol. VII, No. 3, p. 646. 


: Sui n d is Ha A De in the text can clearly be read as -ji. 
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Dr. Vogel renders it thus!: ‘For the benefit ofthe...... ; 
masters and of the fraternities (of monks) of Tambapamna (Ceylon 
who have converted Kashmira, Gandhara, China, Chilata (Skt. 
Kirāta), Tosali, Avaramta (=Skt. Aparānta), Vanga, Vanavasi, 
Vavana (?), Damila (?), Palura (?), and the Isle of Tambapamni 
(Ceylon).” 

Dr. N. Dutt amending the above, suggests?: “Those nuns (not 
monks, as Dr. Vogel writes, for the word is theriyanam) who gladdened 
the hearts of the people of Kasmira ... Tambapannidipa.’ 

Thus the point of difference between the two renderings is 
that according to one the Theriyas referred to in the text were the 
fraternities (of monks) of Ceylon who converted the countries 
named and, accoiding to the other, they were the nuns (theriya) 
of Ceylon who gladdened those countries. 

We say that both scholars have erred on the wrong side. Both 
of them have failed to note that Thervyanam occurs as an adjunct 
to Acariyanain, both of which may be combined into single expression 
Theriyacariyanam, ‘to the teachers represented by the Theras, ex- 
ponents of Theravada’. It may be noted that the Council convened 
by the Theras came to be traditionally known as Theriyasangiti. 
Compare, for instance, 

Dipavamsa :— 

Therehi kato sangaho theriyo ti pavuccati. 

Mahavamsa, Ch. V, verse I :— : 


Ya Mahakassapadihi mahatherehi adito 
kata saddhammasamgiti theriya ti pavuccati. 


, In Chap. 38, verses 45 and 76 of the Culavamsa, two expres- 
sions 'theriyanam” and ‘ theravadinam’ are used as synonymous :— 
V. 45.-- attharasavihare ca theriyanam akarayi. ? 

v. 76.—' katva Ambatthalam theravadinam datukamako.’ 


Accordingly we should take the expression dcar1yanam theriyanam 
Tambapamnakanam to mean “to those who were (known) to the 
people of Tambapanni (Ceylon) as teachers of the Theriya tradition ' 
and render the passage: ' The Right Reverend teachers, the 
gladdeners of Kasmira, Gandhàra .... . Palüra (Dantapura) and 
the island of Tambapanni, (who were known) to the inhabitants of 
Tambapanni (Ceylon) as upholders of the Theriya tradition, i.e. 
of Theravada.’ l 


— 


1 E.I., Vol. XX, Part I, p. 23 3 L.H.Q., Vol. VII, No. 3, p- 6 

n c H Sr). Xx" S te SCH . 2 - 3 P- 52. 

2 He built eighteen viharas for the fraternities who had composed the 
* theravada ”.”--Turnour, The Mahavainsa, I, 256. 
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In other words, we incline to interpret the passage as 
explanatory to the expression nanadesasamandgalanam savasadhi- 
nam mahabhikkhusamghasa, which is met with in the inscriptions 
Nos. E. 1l. 2, M. 3.1. 4, 10. 1. I, etc. 

A clear light on this point is thrown by the Mahavamsa, 
Ch. XXIX, containing a vivid account of the consecration of the 
Mahathitpa in Ceylon and entertainment of many bhikkhus and 
theras from various countries in the time of King Dutthagamani : 


Nanddesa pi agaiichum bahavo bhikkhavo idha 
idha dipaithasamghassa ka katha va idhagame ?? 


“A great many bhikkhus came from various countries, not to 
speak of those of the Saüngha of this island who were present here 
(on the occasion). 

As explanatory to this verse we have a number of gathas 
(Mahavamsa, Ch. XXIX, vv. 30ff.). The leading Theras are said 
to have been representatives of such countries and.localities as 
Rajagaha, Isipatana, Jetavana, Vesali, Kosambi, Ujjeni, Puppha- 
pura, Kasmira, Pallavabhogga, Yonanagara-Alasanda, Bodhimanda, 
Vanavasa, and Kelasa. The list undoubtedly includes teachers who 
belonged to the same school of thought, viz. the Theravada. It 
may be noted that the Mahavamsa list includes Kasmira, Vanavasa, 
and Vonanagara which find mention in the Nagarjunikonda in- 
scription under review. Ta 

Thus we may safely think with Dr. Dutt that the theras of 
Ceylon were not the converters of the countries named. But we 
certainly differ from him when he maintains that the persons in 
view were the nuns of Ceylon. 


1 Verse 29. 
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MISCELLANEA 
SVATMANI KARITRAVIRODHAT 


I. It is well known that ‘ The tip of a finger cannot be touched 
by itself’, “A man cannot mount on his own shoulder “The 
edge of a sword cannot cut itself’ (Col. Jacob, Third Handful of 
Popular Maxims, Bombay, 1911, p. 3). 

Bodhicaryävatāra, Comm., ix, 17-18 : ciltam cittam na pasyatiti 
ciltam svatmanam na jüná | saty api vastutve svatmami karitra- 
virodhat | katham iva | na cchinatti yathatmanam asidhara tatha 
manah .. . | yathà sutiksnapy asidhara khadgadhara tadanyavad 
dimanam svakayam na cchinatti . . . . svatmani kriyavirodhat | 
tatha manah | asidharavac cittam api natmanam pasyatiti yojyam | 
tatha hi na tad evatkam jiianam vedyavedaka vedanatmasvabhavat- 
rayam yuktam | ekasya niramSasya trisrabhavatayogat. t 

2. The same formula svatmani haritravirodhat in Sthiramati's 
Comm. to Vasubandhu's Trimsika (ed. S. Levi, p. 38, 1. 6): “na hi 
vijnanam vipakavasanam nisyandavisanam và svatmany àadhattum 

` samartham svatmani karitravirodhat .... The MS. has karitavi- 
rodhat, and S. Levi has accordingly translated ‘cai sou existence 
actuelle art contradictoire avec l'idée de ce gu'elle amait de'ja jait 
jaire auparavant’ (p. 112). Better Jacobi (TrimSikavijiapti [?] 
des Vasubandhu, Stuttgart, 1932, p. 81):' ... . Weil es ein 
logischer widerspruch ist, dass etwas vi sich sebbrt etwas 
hervozbringe . . .' With the foot-note: ‘Lies karita d.h. karin 
sei'.. But Karitra is better than Kavita. 


3. The problem is whether the citta on vijfiana is really niramsa 


as stated by the Madhyamika. “According to the school of Asanga, 
the citta is twofold (or threefold, or fourfold, Siddlei de Hiuang- 
tsang, Paris, Geuthner, 1928, p. 124). There is an amsa (or a bhaga : 
am$a and bhaga occur) which is dar$ana, ‘vision’, and another 
which is nimitta, ‘image, object’. Thus the ciita is capable of 
knowing itself, of placing in itself the impression (or vasana, 
perfume, or bija, gem), without mounting on its own shoulder. 
Thus the philosophers who maintain the svasamvedana and dare 
not deny the evident fact, that a man who has the idea of blue 
knows that he has this idea.—But Col. Jacob quotes two lines of 
Prakaranapaticika, p. 63: Angulyagram yathatmanam naimana 
sprastum arhati | svamáena jnadnam apy evam naimanam jnaium 
arhati: ‘The jana cannot know itself by a part of itself. Evidently 
an answer to Asanga’s theory of the ' parts ' of the thought. 


LOUIS DE LA VALLEE POUSSIN. 
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WERE THE BHARASIVAS REALLY PARAMOUNT 
SOVEREIGNS ? 


The Punjab Sanskrit Book Depot, Lahore, has recently (1933) 
published a work entitled History of India (150 A.D. to 350 A.D.) 
by K. P. Jayaswal, Esq., MA. (Oxon), etc. The book was pre- 
viously published in J.B.0.R.S., Vol. XIX, pp. 1-292. The Intro- 
ductory Chapter, however, appeared for the first time 1n the Modern 
Review, November, 1932. In this work Mr. Jayaswal has given a 
detailed account of the Bharasiva-Nagas and the Vakatakas, and 
has remarked thus in the Introductory Chapter: ‘The history of 
the Imperial Hindu revival is not to be dated in the fourth century 
with Samudragupta; not even with the Vakatakas a century 
earlier, but with the BharaSivas half a century earlier still. There 
is not a line about the Vakatakas in the history of Dr. Vincent 
Smith, nor a line about the BharaSivas in any text-book’ (p. 4). By 
this last remark Mr. Jayaswal, I am afraid, has not done justice to 


Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri, author of the Political History of Ancient | 


India (3rd ed., 1932, Calcutta University), which is a prescribed 
text-book in almost all the Universities of India. Mr. Jayaswal's 


high opinion of this book is evidenced by his letter dated January . 
18, 1931, printed at page 478 of Pol. Hist. Anc. Ind., 3rd ed., © 


1932. “The history of the Vakatakas was set forth by many scholars, 
including Dr. Raychaudhuri, before the publication of Mr. Jayaswal's 
work. And it must be noted that the importance of the Bharasiva- 
Nagas was first pointed out by Dr. Raychaudhuri in the section 
entitled The Nagas and the Later Kushans, not only in the 3rd edition 
of Pol. Hist. Anc. Ind. (pp. 328-9) which was published in 1932, 
but also in the 2nd edition of that work (pp. 303-304) which was 
published as early as 1927 and which received appreciation from no 
less a scholar than Mr. Jayaswal himself. .The asvamedha sacrifices 
of the Bharasiva family of Bhavanaga have also been referred to 
" by Dr. Raychaudhuri in connection with the horse-sacrifice per- 
formed by Samudragupta (2nd ed., p. 344; 3rd ed., p. 374). É 
Mr. Jayaswal has done injustice to Dr. Raychaudhuri, of course 
unwittingly, we have no doubt that he will take the steps he thinks 
necessary in this matter. Or, if, like the Nysaean Indo-Greeks 
(Raychaudhuri, loc. cit., 3rd ed., p. 164, n. 2), Mr. Jayaswal has 
referred to the importance of these Bharagivas in a lecture delivered 
even before the first edition of Dr. Raychaudhuri's book was printed, 
he will do well to show where any gist of that lecture has been 
published. 
But the real question is: are the Bharagivas to be regarded #5 
supreme rulers of India, or, for the matter of that, of North India, 


"I 
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MISCELLANEA II5 
because they performed ten asvamedhas ? Sim 
king Pravarasena I to be considered a paramount sovereign, be- 
cause he celebrated four a$vamedhas? If so, why is he or the 
BharaSiva prince Bhavanaga designated simply maharaja, whereas 
Devagupta (—Chandragupta II) of the Gupta dynasty ‘is styled 
maharajadhiraja in the Vakataka copperplate charters ? Again 
one Visnukundin king, Madhavavarman, has the performance of 
eleven asvamedhas to his credit, but he too is designated a mere 
maharaja (Ep. Ind., Vol. XII, p. 134). Unless Mr. Jayaswal, 
Dr. Raychaudhuri, or some other scholar satisfactorily answers 
this question, we hope we shall be pardoned if we refuse to believe 
that the Vakatakas or the BharaSivas were supreme rulers simply 
because they performed a$vamedhas. ^ 


ilarly, is the Vakataka. 


ATUL K. SUR. 


ASVAMEDHA BY SAMUDRAGUPTA 


Mr. Atul Sur has raised a most pertinent query. Does the 
mere celebration of an A$vamedha mean that the performer of it 
was a supreme ruler of India? "There is nothing in the ritual of 
the A$vamedha to show that the king who wishes to celebrate it 
must first conquer the whole of the earth. All that is laid down is 
that a sacrificial steed shall be let loose, its unhampered movement 
being ensured by an army escorting it. But it is not stated for 
what period the horse is to be allowed to roam at its free will. In 
these circumstances it is seldom that a horse can go beyond the 
bounds of even a small kingdom, although the animal is always 
moving freely. In such cases, even a feudatory chieftain can per- 
form a Horse Sacrifice. Itis only when the horse is purposely taken 
to the outlying parts of the kingdom and especially of India that this 
A$vamedha assumes a different aspect. In the early centuries of 
the Christian era, the king who aspired to be the Chakravartin. 
performed a sacrifice called Sarvajit. See e.g. the Raghuvamsa 
(IV, 86 and V, 1) where Raghu is represented as going to and sub- 
jugating the frontier provinces of India as a preliminary to the 
performance of that sacrifice. The Horse Sacrifice by itself does 
not presuppose the conquest of the earth. It may or may not be 
preceded by a dig-vijaya. If there is a king who aspires to the 
rank of the Supreme Ruler, he may combine the Asvamedha with 
the dig-vijaya as was the fashion in the Epic period. This practice 
was actually followed by Yudhisthira as any one who reads the 
Aévamedhika-Parvan can see it for himself. In that case the horse 
has to be taken deliberately from one outlying country to another. 


x 
LES 
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If we carefully study the movements of the sacrificial steed of 
Vudhisthira, we find that the animal goes from Hastinapura, first 
to the Trigarta country in the extreme N.N.W. of India, from there 
to Pragjyotisa in Assam in the extreme east, from Pragjyotisa 
again to Sindhu (Sind) in the extreme west, from Sindhu to the 
country of Manipura in the extreme east again, from there to 
Magadha and then only to the south to such countries as Kosala, 
Tangana Dravida, Andhra, Raudra, Mahisaka, Kaulagiri, thence 
northwards to Surastra, Prabhasa, Dvaravati, Paficanada and lastly 
to Gandhara. If such was the itinerary of the sacrificial steed, is 
it possible to say that its movements were not interfered with and 
that it was allowed to roam at its free will ? Evidently the horse 


was taken from one frontier province to another in order that the’ 


Atyamedha should be combined with the dig-vijaya. This was 
really the Agvamedha of the Epic type which was however the 
most difficult to celebrate. But if a horse, as a matter of fact, is 
let loose from a capital town without any kind of restraint for a 
restricted period of time, it is very doubtful whether it will ever 
go beyond the boundaries of even a tiny kingdom. There is there- 
fore nothing inherently impossible in a feudatory chief also per- 


forming such a sacrifice. It is therefore no wonder if it was celebrat- 


ed by the Bharagivas, Vakatakas and so forth. That they were 
feudatories is well pointed out by Mr. Sur. Because in the Vaka- 
taka copperplate charters, whereas Candragupta II of the Imperial 
Gupta dynasty has been designated Maharaj adhiraja, the Vakataka 
princes themselves, and the Bharasiva ruler Bhavanaga have been 
called simply Maharajas. No reasonable doubt can thus be enter- 
tained as to their being subordinate chieftains. 


The only question that we have to consider is: how the. 


Bharasivas could perform ten A$vamedhas, the Vakataka prince 
Pravarasena I, four, and the Visnukundin king Madhayavarman, 
no less than eleven, even admitting that if the A$vamedha is dis- 
sociated from a dig-vijaya, it is quite possible for a feudatory to 
perform it. In this connection it is worth taking into considera- 
tion what Vyasa says to Vudhisthira in connection with his A$va- 
medha: “Let thy sacrifice, O the best of kings, be performed in 
such a way that it shall not be defective. In consequence of the 
large quantity of that gold (having to spend), it is called Bahu- 
suvarnaka (Profuse | Gold Sacrifice). Increase here the daksina 
threefold, O great king, and thy (sacrifice) shall become threefold. 
The Brahmans are competent for this purpose. Having then. 
accomplished three A$vamedhas each with profuse daksina, thou 
shalt be freed, O king, from the sin of having slain thy kinsmen.’ 
(Asvamedhika-P., Chap. 88, Vs. 13-15.) This is a most significant 
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passage, because it clearly says that he who gives daksina triple of 
what is enjoined, is looked upon as having performed three dif- 
ferent Horse Sacrifices and consequently attains to the proportionate 
increase of merit. May we not therefore infer that Pravarasena I 
and Madhavavarman disbursed daksina four times or eleven times 
more than that actually prescribed for the sacrifice and are there- 
fore credited with having performed four or eleven Asvamedhas 
respectively when, as a matter of fact, the ceremony was performed 
but once ? 

In the historical times the ASvamedhas are mentioned as being 
performed twice by Pusyamitra (E.I., Vol. XX, p. 57), once by 
Parasariputra Gajayana Sarvatata (I.A., Vol. LXI, p. 203 ; I.H.Q., 
Vol. IX, p. 795), twice by Vedisri Satakrani (Arch. Surv. West. 
Ind., Vol. V, p. 60), ten times by the Bharasivas (C.I.I., Vol. III, 
p. 96), four times by Pravarasena I (Ibid. p. 97), and only 
once by Samudragupta. Besides, we have the evidence of a seal 
that the same sacrifice was celebrated by one Visnudeva (J.R.A.S., 
1893, p. 97) about 150 B.C. and the evidence of coins that it was 
performed by Kumaragupta I, grandson of Samudragupta (Allan's 
Cat., pp. 68-69). Of these Samudragupta was the only prince that 
speaks of his sacrifice as cir-otsann-a$vamedh-ahartta, * the performer 
of the A$vamedha that was for long in abeyance’. Is it a correct 
statement of the fact, or is it a mere empty boast? That is the 
question which arises here. Fortunately for us his Allahabad 
Pillar Inscription throws light upon this point. From this record 
it is clear that his might was felt not only in the north-west of 
India but also in many parts of South India. There is therefore 
every reason to suppose that his A$vamedha was preceded by a 
dig-vijaya such as was no doubt the case in the Epic period. Whether 
such a dig-vijaya can be claimed by any one, of the historical 
kings just mentioned before they celebrated their Horse Sacrifice 
is doubtful. It is true that some account of vijaya, if not of dig- 
vijaya, has been preserved for Pusyamitra in the Malavikagnimitra 
drama of Kalidasa. But here is mentioned just an encounter, 
with the Vavanas or Greeks on the Sindhu, of his army under his 


a AA AA 


1 In the Santi-P. (Chap. XXIX, vs. 46-47 and 132) Bharata, son of Dush- 
manta, and the Ikshvaku king, Sagara, are reported to have performed a 
thousand Asvamedhas each. No details are furnished about Sagara. But in 
regard to Bharata we are told that he dedicated 300 horses to the gods on the 
banks of the Yamuna, 20 on the Sarasvati, and I4 on the Ganga, that is to say, 
he immolated 334 sacrificial steeds. If an Asvamedha can be trebled by trening 
the daksina, he acquires the merit of 334 X 3=1,002 Asvamedhas. i His celebra A 
of a thousand Agvamedhas can thus be easily explained. But it is very doubttu 
whether these numbers are anything but fabulous. 
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grandson Vasumitra sent to escort his sacrificial steed. Whether, 
again, this Sindhu is the Indus or the Kali Sindh is yet undecided. 
Anyhow there is no mention here of a regular dig-vijaya as Was 
the case with Vudhisthira’s army under Arjuna and as seems to be 
the case with Samudragupta whose expedition of conquest took 
him to the outlying parts of India. In regard to the others it is 
very doubtful whether in the case of Satakarni his might extended 
much beyond South India, or in the case of the other kings except 
Kumaragupta, much beyond North India. All things considered, 
Samudragupta can alone very well claim to have celebrated an 
Agvamedha of the Epic style which was in abeyance for long. 
Certainly it was not performed with such ecldt by anybody except 
perhaps Pusyamitra who, however, came into collision with one 
enemy on only one confine of his dominions and does not seem to 
have wielded sway over the whole of India as the Gupta Sovereign 
did. 
D. R. BHANDARKAR. 


ART AS DEFINED IN THE BRAHMANAS 


Silpa (Pali Sippa) is the common Indian term to denote all 
arts and crafts, all creations that are striking and skilful,' all things 
demanding manual skill? and all branches of learning requiring 
intellectual instrumentality.* Thus all that go by the name of 
Divine artmanship (Deva$ilpa), all that go by the name of Human 
artmanship (Manusa-Silpa) and all that go by the name of 
Industrial and Professional arts (Agariya-sippa) * are comprehended 
by one and the same term. Here the term Silpa or Art is to be 
understood in the narrow sense of artmanship displayed in architec- 
ture, sculpture, and painting, and the point of inquiry is: How is 
this term, understood in this very sense, defined in the Brahmanas ? 

The definition of Art as met with in the Brahmanas is far from 
speaking well of the creative genius of Brahmanism, and the Brah- 
—— Ne Pa a xe S a ta ag 


1 Sayana on Aitareya-Brahmana, VI, 5. 1: Silpagabdag ca aécaryakaram 
karma brite . . . . Kausalam. 7 : i T : 


5 Khuddakapatha-Commentary, Section on Mangala-sutta. Cf. Udana- 
Commentary, Section on Sippa-Sutta : Sippan ti laddhanamam yam kiiici ajivant. 
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manas are the ancient'authoritative texts in which the Brahmanist 
definition of Art is enunciated. In accordance with the famous 
dictum in the Satapatha-Brahmana, III, 2. 1. 5, 


Yad vai pratiriipam tac chilpam : 

“Whatever is facsimile is Art.’ 

The Pali word corresponding to praliriipam is patirupam. In 
Pali a clear distinction in meaning is made between patiritpo (masc.) 
and $atirüpam (neut. Patiriipo is that which is ‘ suitable, right, 
good, proper, e.g. paliriipo desavaso, and paliriipam is that which is 
imitative, reproductive or counterfeit. Accordingly the Pali word 
patiripako means “one bearing just the semblance’, e.g. pandita- 
patirübako, ‘a sham scholar” , miita-patiripako, “one bearing the 
semblance of a friend’. 

The Aitareya-Brahmana, VI, 5. 1, sets forth the following 
definition of Art which may enable the reader to realize the under- 
lying meaning of the Satapatha dictum : 

Silpani Samsanti devasilpanyetesam 
vai Silpanam anukyttha Silpam 
adhigamyate. Hastt kamso vaso 
hiranyam asvatari-rathah Silpam. 
Silpam hasminnadhigamyate ya 
evam veda yad eva Silpanim. 
Atmasamskrtir vava Silpani. 
Chandomayam và etair yajamana 
atmanam samskurute. 


“They praise the creations of Art that are divine. Here Art 
[in the human sense] is understood as meaning an imitation, of 
those very creations of Art Divine. The figures of elephant,” the 
figurations in brass,‘ drapery and gold, and the mule yoked chong 
[made by human hand] are [examples of] Art [Human]. Art veri x 
consists in these—he who knows this knows indeed the creations o 
Art. ‘The fashioning of self is, to be sure, a work of Art. By this 
the devotee so fashions his self as to render it Chandomaya— 
rhythmical.’ ? 


DENEN E UA 


| Childers’ Dictionary, sub voce, patiriipo and patirüpam. 

? Sayana : anukptim sady$arüpam. 

3 Sayana : hastisadrsam akaram. 

À Sayana : kamso Can hs 

Sayana's interpretation is followed. s S 

: Seu. Chasdomayam —vedamayam. The rendering d. nG passage i 
offered in the Translation of the Aitareya-Brahmana (Sacred Books 
Series) is a very poor show of Vedic scholarship. 
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The definition of Art which is superficial at first sight leads to 
a point suggestive of its deeper meaning. The point is concerned 
with the ‘fashioning of self’ (dima-samskrtih), the art of self- 
building. The question is of bringing a son into the world in a full- 
fledged form which is nothing but an art of reproducing one's own 
self as a separate individual who will stand out as a perfect model 
of bodily form and mental constitution, endowed with harmony 
and intelligence. “The discussion of the subject in the concluding 
part of the chapter above referred to makes it clear that the fashion- 
ing of semen (retah) as the seed of life is in the hands of the creative 
power of the Divine Being working in and through Nature, 
while the imparting of certain specific characters to 1t in its passage 
through the womb is possible on the part of the parents. The 
substance with potentialities or possible forms is given as a work of 
Art Divine and the methodical realization of those possibilities is 
the achievement of human skill and intelligence. The text of the 
Aitareya-Brahmana would have us understand that a purely eesthetic 
factor (e.g. the chanting of select hymns) may prove of a great 
psychical effect in producing the required artistic mood. 

The definition implied is: Art consists in intelligent working 
up a desired form on a natural material, making manifest what is 
hidden or potential. 

B. M. BARUA. 


IDENTITY OF PIYADASI AND ASOKA 
[From Pali] 


Scholars have welcomed the discovery of the Maski copy of 
Asoka's Minor Rock Edict for the reason that the name Asoka 
occurs in it, setting at rest the controversy over the identification 
of Piyadasi of the inscriptions with Asoka of the Buddhist texts. 
They have at the same time regretted the lack of evidence from 
Buddhist literature bearing on the point. To me it is gratifying 
to be able to say that there is a Pali literary reference which 
embodies a clear tradition about the historical connection between 
the two names Piyadasi and Asoka. "The Pali spelling of the name, 
of course, is Piyadaso (=Piyadasso, Priyadarsah ; cf. adaso - adasso, 
@darSah). The reference is to be found in Buddhaghosa’s 


Sumangalavilasini, Vol. II, pp. 613, 614. At p. 613, we read :— 
Apara-bhage Piyadaso nama kumdro chattam ussapetva 


Asoko nama Dhammaraja hutva so ta dhatuyo gahetva Jam- 
budipe viitharika akasi : 
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and at p. 614, we have this prediction :— 


. Anagate Piyadaso nama kumāro chattam ussapetva Asoko 
nana Dhammaraja bhavissati, so ima dhatuyo vittharika karis- 
sati tt. 


It is clear that Piyadaso-Piyadasso was the earlier name of 
Asoka before he ascended the throne and that Asoka was the name 
he assumed when he became king. 


SAILENDRANATH MITRA. 


INTERCESSION OF KINSMEN ON BEHALF OF 
CRIMINALS 


[From Asoka's Pillar Edict IV and the Milinda] 


With reference to the criminal sentenced to death, Asoka in 
his P.E. IV says that he had relaxed the rigour of the law to the 
extent of granting him a respite of three days, so that his relations 
might take steps for saving his life, Nataka va kani nijhapayisamii 
jivitaye tanam. Here I am to point out three passages in the 
Milindapafiha bearing on the subject. According to the first, 
nijhapayisamti will mean in Pali $asadessanti, khamapessanti, ‘will 
appease’, “will win the pardon of’. The next reference will indicate 
that it was the practice on the part of influential relatives of the 
condemned criminal to intercede with the authorities on his behalf 
for the reduction of punishment. The third will show that the 
intercession could also be made out of pity by a person in royal 
favour. 


I. Page 209.—Bhagavantam pasadesum khamapesum nijjhat- 
tam akamsu. x MUNA... 

2. Page 109.—Yatha maharaja dhana-yasa-siri-nati-balena 
balavà puriso attano fiatim và mittam va ranna garu- 
dandam dhàrentam attano bahuvissatthabhavena samat- 
thataya garukam dandam lahukam kareti, evam eva 
kho maharaja Bhagawa....-- garukam dandam 
lahukam akasi. 2 à 

3. Page IIO.- raja evam vadeyya 4 tena hi bhane imam 
coram bahinagaram nīharitvā āghātane sisam .chinda- 
thati:...... tam enam passeyya kocid eva puriso 
radio ' santika laddhavaro laddha-yasa-dhana-bhogo 
adeyyavacano balavicchitakari, so tassa  karunnam 
katva te purise evam vadeyya : alam bho, kim tumha- 
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kam imassa sisacchedanena, tena hi bho imassa hattham 
và padam va chinditva jivitam takkhatha, aham etassa 
karana tafifio santike pativacanam karissami ti. 


Interpreted in the light of these passages:— 


(i) ñātakā in the inscription would broadly mean not only 
“influential kinsmen ', but also ‘ compassionate people, 
placed high and in royal favour’; — 

(ii) nijhapayisamti would signify not ‘ reviewing the case ',! 
but ‘interceding on behalf of the criminal, not only 
with the king but also with the royal agents (kami 
nijhápayisamti) ; 

and (iii) the expression $w/aye tanam would imply rather “the 
barest sparing of life and reduction of punishment’ 
than ‘ release ’. 
SAILENDRANATH MITRA. 


IDENTITY OF ASANDHIMITTA AND KALUVAKI 
[Suggestion from Pali] 


Asandhimitta finds mention in the Mahavamsa as the second 
wife and the first queen consort of Dhammasoka, Devi, the mother 
of Mahinda and Sanghamitta, with whom he had made his connec- 
tion while a viceroy at Ujjeni, being his first wife. Asandhimitta 
is said to have lived thirty years after his accession to the throne, 
and Tissarakkhà or Tissarakkhità was offered the position of chief 
queen four years after the death of Asandhimitta. 

7 Kaluvaki, on the other hand, finds mention in Asoka's so-called 
Queen's Edict' as his second wife (dutiya dew) who deserved to 
be honoured as the “mother of Tivala' (Tivala-mata). ‘There is a 
suggestion from Bühler, according to which Kaluvaki was a name 
derived from such a gotra name as Karavaya or Karavaca, met with 
in some of the later inscriptions. This may or may not have been 
so when it was inscribed by order of Asoka. So far as the meaning 
goes, there is no difference between Kaluvaki and Karavaci (from 
Karavaca), as both mean “one of charming speech ’. 


TOUT T 


d The suggestion of the meaning ' will make the authorities reconsider ' is due 
to Dr. Tüders. Dr. B. M. Barua interprets the term in the light of the Pali ex- 
planation : “sakkhihi attano mraparadhabhavam pakasetva pasadetva ' .—E. ditor. 
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2 ik 
Buddhaghosa in hi$: Sumangalavilasini, II, rela i 

of Asandhimittà and 'Dhammasoka. In it she eene 
devi, wife or queen of Dhammásoka' and not aggamahes;, chief- 
queen. She enquired of the king if there was any creature the 
voice of which might be taken as exemplification of the voice of 
a Buddha. The reply was that the desired creature was no other 
than the bird Karavikà or Kalavinka of the Himalayan region. She 
had a Karavika of clear and sweet voice brought for her and was 
deeply charmed by the demonstration successfully made in her 
presence. In this legend of Asandhimittà's fondness for the bird 
Karavikà there seems to lurk a suggestion about the identity of 
Asandhimitta of Buddhist literature with Kaluvaki of Asoka's 
inscription. 


B. M. BARUA. 


DID ASOKA BECOME A BHIKKHU ? 
[Sidelights from the Milinda] 


Asoka in his Minor Rock Edict speaks of two stages of interest 
he felt in Buddhism. He says that in the first one year while he 
was a mere upasaka, he did not exert himself strenuously. But 
subsequently when for one year or more he made some sort of 
connection with the Samgha he strenuously exerted himself. In 
describing his connection with the Samgha he used an expression ^ 
‘yarı maya Samghe upayite (Samgham upagate)' which has been 
interpreted differently by Asokan scholars. According to one 
interpretation he was not formally ordained as a member of the 
Samgha but just became a bhikkhugatika (bhikkhu-like), and ac- 
cording to another interpretation he assumed the robes of a monk 
retiring temporarily from the world. Here I am concerned to 
examine a passage (pp. 90-91) in the Milinda which seems to throw 
some light on the point. The course of controversies between 
Milinda and Nagasena indicates two stages 1n the growth of Milinda's 
faith in Buddhism. In the first stage he entered the arena of 
discussion as a capable disputant while in the second stage HS 
became eager to proceed as an ardent believer in Buddhism wit 
solicitude for the future safety of the good faith. As Pina 
to the Mendaka questions it is said that king Milinda put oi his 


NSQNE uo ——— 


1 Asandhimitta Dhammasokassa devi. 
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royal garments and put on yellow robes and had his head clean 
shaven and fulfilled the eight moral conditions, having assumed the 
state of a muni (munibhavarh upagantva) for a week. During 
seven days he abstained from all his royal duties. e: 

Here the expression used to denote the king's temporary religious 
state is ‘munibhavarh upagantva’. To enter on this state he had 
to dispense with his royal dress and had to assume the garb of a 
recluse and shaveling. There is no indication at all that he was 
formally initiated or ordained by anybody. Whatever he did, he 
did of his own accord. i 

If this has any bearing on Asoka's expression “Samgham 
upagate', we have to understand that king Asoka too was not 
formally initiated or ordained but he assumed the condition of a 
member of the Samgha on his own initiative. 


B. C. Law. 


NATIONAL SHRINES OF THE VRJIS 


Buddha was highly impressed by the charming view of Vesali 
(Vaisali) adorned, within and without, with six cetiyas (caityas), 
all of which were the time-honoured national shrines of the Vajjis 
(Vrji-Licchavis). The following is the remarkable utterance of 
Buddha regarding Vesali and its six shrines :— 

“Vesali is beautiful and beautiful are the Udena, Gotamaka, 
Sattambaka,' Bahuputta,? Sarandada and Capala” Cetiyas.'* 

. Four of these shrines stood as landmarks on four sides of the 
Vrji capital, the Udena on the east side, the Gotamaka on the 
south, the Sattambaka on the west, and the Bahuputta on the 
north.” If these were the four shrines situated “without ' (bahiddha), 
ie. in the outer zone of the great city, the remaining two, viz. 
the Sarandada and the Capala (? Pavala), must have been situated 
“within ’ (abbhantara), i.e. in the inner zone. 


— 


1 Also spelt Sailamba (=Saptamba or Saptamra in the alternative). 

* Also spelt Bahupuitaka (-Bahuputra). 

d Spelt Pavala (?=Pravala) in the Siamese edition of the Udana-Commentary. 

4 Digha-Nikaya, II, p. 102; Udana, VI, 1: Ramaniya Vesali, ramaniyam 
Udenam cehyam, . . . ramaniyam Capalam celiyam. Translation by (T. W. Rhys 
PUR quoted in B. C. Law's Note on Celiya. See Geography of Early Buddhism, 
D. 74. 
: E Digha-Nikaya, III, pp. 9-10, quoted in B. C. Law's Note on Cetiya, p. 76, 
n. 6. 
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As for the national importance of these age-old shri 
Vrjis of Vaisali, attention of the reader mag be dud a ur 
Mahaparinibbana-Suttanta, Chapter I, containing the following 
significant passage in which Buddha laying down the seven essential 
conditions of national welfare of the Vrjis, declared :-- 


“So long as the Vajjis will honour, extol, revere and worship 
whatever (national) shrines of theirs be, within and without, and 
will not allow the grants and practices current heretofore to fall into 
aaa so long they may be expected to prosper and not to 

Now, what were these shrines of so much national importance 
to the Vrjis? According to the Pali scholiasts, Buddhaghosa and 
Dhammapala, the Udena-cetiya was formerly the dwelling place 
of the Yakkha named Udena, the Gotamaka, that of the Yakkha 
named Gotama, and the Capala or Pavala, that of the Vakkha 
named Capala or Pavala. The name of the Sattamba-cetiya is 
explained as having originated from the Seven Virgins (Sattamba), 
all daughters of the king of Kasi, who hallowed the site by their 
earnest meditation. The name may, however, be explained as 
denoting a sacred site marked by a grove of seven mango-trees. 

The Bahuputta-cetiya was, according to the Pali scholiasts, 
the dwelling place of a devata (benevolent spirit) who, being propi- 
tiated, could grant the boon of many sons. 'The sanctuary was, 
after all, a spreading banyan tree with many shoots, symbolical 
of a man's increase in family.” 

Lastly, the Sàrandada-cetiya was, according to them, the 
dwelling place of Sarandada Vakkha who had the power to grant 
wealth to the worshipper. The shrine was venerated indeed by 
the Vrji-Licchavis for obtaining rare gems and precious jewels as a 
boon granted by its presiding deity. eoi 

The commentators point out that the six sites became sacred 
in the eye of the local people as they were believed to have been 
favoured with the presence of divinities (devata-pariggahitani). It 
is not enough to suggest with Dr. B. C. Law that these cetiyas 
appear to have been vihüras or Buddhist monasteries. For the 
Pali commentators expressly say that although on the sites of 
these age-old popular shrines were subsequently built viharas, 
Od D os Ur ru Lo um m ERN 


avajivañ Wi yani tant Y viceliyüni, abbhantarant c'eva 

1 Yavaiivaii ca Vajji yani lani Vapjinam Vajjicetiyam, abi a [ 

bahirani na. tani a i garukarissantt mäānessanit pūjessanti tesan a dinna- 

pubbam katapubbam dhammikam bahim no parihapessanti, vuddhi yeva Vajjinam, 
atikankha thant. x E 3 

à Aa pagan ng bahuparoho eko. nigrodharukkho tasmun adhivaitham deyta 
bahumanussa putte patthents, tad upadaya tam tțhānam Bahuputta-cetiyan ti paniüayitha. 


3 Anguttara-Nikaya, III, p. 167 ; Law's Note, p. 76. 
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the viharas themselves continued to be known by the name of 
the earlier shrines, according to current usage (ri#/hiya).* 

The Dhammapada-Commentary mentions the Udena and 
Gotamaka cetiyas as examples of Tree-shrines (rukkha-cetiyani).? 
The Divyavadana (p. 201) uses Gautamanyagrodha-caitya as the 
name for the Pali Gotama or Gotamaka-cetiya, which leads us 
to take this particular shrine to have a banyan tree, believed to 
have been the abode of Udena Vakkha, as the main object of 
worship. According to Buddhaghosa and Dhammapala, a spread- 
ing banyan tree with many shoots was the centre of interest as regards 
the Bahuputta shrine. Similarly, the name of the Sattamba shrine 
is suggestive of a group of seven mango-trees as the centre of interest. 
But as pointed out in the preceding note, in speaking of these 
shrines we are not to think of the venerated trees only, apart 
from some structure of art and architecture, an enclosed terrace 
at the foot, and, in some instances, a temple near by, the trees 
themselves standing as natural landmarks of the sacred sites. 


B. M. BARUA. 


——— 


ESTIMATION OF THE PEOPLE OF ORISSA 


Ude (a man of Odra or Orissa) is a term in use among the 
modern people of Bengal, and it means a person who speaks an 
unintelligible jargon. An expression is met with in the Pali 
Mahacattarisa-Sutta (Majjhima-Nikaya, III, p. 7) conveying the 
same meaning. It is Okkalavassabhariria, variant- Ukkalavassa- 
bhanna. Following the authority of Buddhaghosa the editor 
working for the Pali Text Society has adopted as correct reading— 
Okkala Vassa-Bhanna, intending to mean by Okkala * men of Utkala 
country ` (Okkala-janapada-vasino), and by Vassa-Bhafifid two men 
named Vassa and Bhafifia (Vasso ca. Bhaññā cati dve jana). ‘Thus 
Buddhaghosa has misled the learned editor. The term is Okkala- 
vassabhanna, ‘ those speaking the jargon of Utkala country’. In the 
particular context the aññatitthiyã or teachers of other schools of 


“uu a a TAG RR HR 


d Udana-Commentary on Udana, VI, 1: Jt sabban’ evetani Buddhuppadato 
pubbe devaia-pariggahitani cetiya-voharena voharitani.. "Bhagavato vihare kate pi tath- 
25. CU E Also : Tattha Bhagavato kataviharo,pi taya ralhiya Capala-cetiyan ti 

: Dhammapada-Commentary, III, p. 246 ; Law’s Note, p. 76. - 

> B.C Law in his Note, p. 74, simply mentions the reference in the Divya- 
vadana without indicating its bearing on the Pali name. : 
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thought are likened to-Okkalavassabhaiiria (= Utkalavarsa-bhanayah) : 
Ye pi te ahesum Okkalavassabhanna ahetuvada akiriyavada v 
kavada. For bhaññā, cf. Udana, Sona-Sutta : 


Ayasma Sono . . . sabbà eva sarena 
abhani . . . . savabhatna-pariyosane. 


NOTE ON TWO JAIN IMAGES FROM SOUTH INDIA 


While looking through old numbers of the ‘Rupam’ I have 
come across an article entitled “ Notes on two Jain Metal Images ' 
appearing at p. 48 of No. 17 (Jan., 1924) by Mr. Hadway. After 
examining the figures in the accompanying plates and perusing 
the text, I find that the identification of fig. I, is erroneous as well 
as there are some mistakes in deciphering the inscription at the 
back of fig. II. As 'Rupam' is now discontinued, I think the 
following note may be of interest to some readers of your esteemed 
Journal. 


FIGURE I 


This image from Southern India with Kanarese inscription at 
the back is identified as that of Mahavira. This is wrong. It is 
an image of Parshvanatha, the 23rd, and not of Mahavira the 
24th Tirthamkara. While describing, the learned writer rightly 
identifies the two side figures as those of Dharanendra and Padmavati 
who are the guardian deities of Tirthamkara Parshvanath, but those 
of Mahavira are known as Matanga and Siddhayika. 

As regards other details, the posture of the main image is 
described as Padmasana, the hands being in Yoga Mudra. But the 
image is in Ardhapadmasana Mudra, which includes the position 
of both the hands and feet and body as represented in the figure. 

"The writer has noticed the cobra-hood prominent in the figure, 
which is peculiar to the images of Parshvanatha alone, his emblem 
being serpent. ‘The cognizance of Mahavira is lion, but lions on the 
pedestal of the image are those of the throne or simhasana on which 
the Jina is represented standing. Other figures under the seat are 


not distinct in the plate. 5 7 e ) 
Now regarding the translation of the inscription on the image 
Iam not conversant with old Kanarese and leave the task to others 
better acquainted with the script to determine its Swetambara or 
Digambara character... , : z " 
5 The test of nudity alone is a very misleading factor of identifica- 


tion in fixing the Digambari character of an image specially if it is 
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of very early origin, for early images, in case of both the sects, 
do not bear any signs of cloth. We come across ancient nude 
images of both the sects with signs of male organs especially in 
case of standing images. But of those consecrated later, only the 
Digambara images had and still have male organs exhibited, the 
Svetambaris discontinuing the practice even up till now. But it 
is not possible from the plate to determine the Svetambara or 
Digambara character of the image. I think there will be no 
difhculty in the matter if the inscription is correctly read and 
deciphered. 


FIGURE II 


Regarding the description of Ambika Devi, there is nothing 
doubtful. From the date of the inscription at the back of the image, 
we find that it was consecrated in the V.S. 1519 but the translation 
by Rai Bahadur H. Krisna Shastri is rather erroneous owing to 
incorrect reading of the inscription which is in Jaina script. 

The inscription runs thus round the back of the figure and 
should be translated as follows :-- 


(Text.) ; 
to gge Sure Fo QL BR AAO t KET Ae ATAT rar 
at strat qf amar | 


(Translation.) 


In V.S. 1519 on Friday the eleventh day of the new-moon of 
Vaisakha the two sons of Nahata Shah Sri Dharma Candra belong- 
ing fo Owala family caused the image of Sri Ambika Devi to be 
installed. 


P. C. NAHAR. 


a es 


THREE BASKETS OF KNOWLEDGE AMONGST 
THE MAORIS 


The extension of Hindu-Buddhist influences eastwards into 
the Pacific have been traced up to Java.and little eastwards ; 
in fact, it does not cross the famous Wallace Line of the biologists 
east of Borneo. But Polynesian scholars studying the ethnology 
of the islands of the farthest eastern regions of the Pacific have 
come to the conclusion that most of the Polynesian cultural origins 
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lie back somewhere on the banks of the Ganges, as Percy Smith ! 
held or in the land of their forefathers in the traditional Aria-te- 
varingi-nui or Irihia which E. Best” identified with India. 
In fact, this greatest authority of Maori culture welcomed me in 
New Zealand with his autograph portrait as coming from Maori 
fatherland. In a recent paper Dr. E. S. C: Handy who took me 
to Polynesia to investigate theIndian cultural traits there summarised 
the 'cultural attributes which are Brahmanical and others which 
clearly point to Buddhism'.* In his classic work on Polynesian 
religion he had pointed out how 'the old Polynesians resembled 
the Vedic worshippers and their Hindu descendants”. 

One of the most fruitful sources of Maori antiquity is the Lore 
of the Whare Wannaga or teachings of the Maori college. In its 
first part we have the things celestial “Te Kauwa-runga” edited 
and translated by Percy Smith. “The Maoris had an elaborate 
system of teaching which consisted of Karakias recited with special 
training and importance attached to accentuation for their effective- 
ness as in the case of the Vedic hymns. 

Now we have curiously enough the division of knowledge amongst 
them into three baskets of knowledge brought from heaven to 
earth by their god Tane from their supreme god Io-matua in the 
twelfth heaven. 'The names of these three 'kete' or baskets are 
as follows” :— 

(1) Kete-uruuru-matua dealing with peace, all goodness and love. 

(2) Keteuruuru-rangi (or tipua) consisting of all prayers, 
incantations and rituals used by mankind. 

(3) Keteuruuru-tau (or tawhito) about the wars of mankind, 
agriculture, tree or wood-work, stone-work, earth-work of all things 
that tend to the well-being, life of whatsoever kind. CA 

These three kete or baskets were the three great divisions 
of knowledge taught in the Maori college, and each kete may be 
called a syllabus which it approaches. 

Now this division into three compartments of knowledge may 
be shared by Hindus and Buddhists in India, there being tendencies 
amongst the former to speak of Traividyd of the three Vedas ; but 


EXE a ee meu ono o ue o 


: ith- Hawaiki, Christ Church, 1910. 
2 E Dt poiesis Voyagers, Dominion Museum Monograph No. 5; 


Irihiax, the homeland of the Polynesians (Journ. of Polynesian Society Vol. 36, 


NO. 4, pp. -B), E : R 6 
eT 2) hill Handy--The Problem of Polynesian Origins (B. P. Bishop, 


Mus. .P l. IX, No. 8, p. I. .. 
= ES Caisil Handy— Polynesian Religion (Honolulu, 1927, p. 317). 


5 Memoirs of the Polynesian Society, Vol. IIT, p. 130. 
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it is in Buddhist tradition, and outside Buddhist dominion only 
amongst the Maoris, that we get the three baskets, pitaka or kete 
of knowledge. ‘The subject-matter of the Buddhist divisions Vinaya, 
Sutta and Abhidhamma offer also close parallelisms to the Maori 
traditional division. ‘That this was the earliest Buddhist sub- 


division is very likely, for it was the original division in the Northern . 


and the Southern schools as well. “L'eglise du nord de l'Inde avait 
d'abord, pourses livres canoniques, canserve', comme le fait encore 
l'eglise du Sud, la division originelle en * Trois Corbeilles ””.! 

If as is now being generally accepted on a mass of evidence that 
the Polynesians migrated from India via Java, it is possible that 
Buddhist elements travelled from Indonesia to Polynesia. On the 
other hand, if the Polynesians had left India and Java very early, 
we have here the likely vestiges of a division of knowledge in-three 
baskets in pre-Gautamic-Buddhism in India when basketry was 
very important and pottery had not yet been invented—the Polyne- 
sians not now possessing pottery. Buddhism thus in Eastern 
India would have merely taken over the traditional division into 
three baskets from earlier Buddhas which would have been there 
since a pre-historic past when as amongst the Polynesians naviga- 
tion over thousands of miles was the order of the day, but metals 
or pottery had been unknown. As we can recover from Indonesia 
many elements of Indian culture which have been lost or overlaid 
in the main land owing to subsequent superposition, so still earlier 
elements which have been superposed in Java are sometimes re- 
coverable in the still more eastern islands of Melanesia and Polynesia 
as has been pointed out by Rivers. 

P. MITRA. 


IMPORTANCE. OF THE BHABRÜ EDICT 


. The historical importance of Asoka's Bhabrü (or Bairat No. 2) 
Edict has been discussed by many scholars. This is in the first 
place the only Edict which is found inscribed on a silaphalaka 
(stone-slab) * ; secondly, this is the edict which conclusively proves 
the Buddhist faith of Asoka,” and thirdly, this is the solitary record 
in which Asoka has expressly recommended seven selections from a 


1932), mo CHAM e vie du Buddha et les, doctrines Bouddhiques (Paris, 


Cf. PE. 7 : ‘yam dhamma-libi ata athi sila-thambhani và sila iniva tata 
PANG tena. aa ci Miti ke ya ki sila-thambhani va sila phalakaniva ta 


3 Vide B. M. Barua's Religion of Asoka (M.B.S. publication, Calcutta). 
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collection of Buddha's words which was then known to him. The 


relevant portion of the text b i : 
PAA e y which Asoka introduced the selec- 


‘E Keci bharnte bha a | bhasi 

E C gavata Budhena bhasite sarve se 

Poole và cu ekho bhamte hamiyaye diseyà hevatn sa- 

a UU cilathitike hosatiti alahami hakam tam vatave imani 
amte  dhammapaliyayani Vinayasamukase Aliyavasani 


bhikhupaye cà bhikkhuniye ca abhikhinam suneyu ca 
upadhalayeyi cà hevam meva upasakà cà upasika ca [.] 
Etena bhainte imath likhapayami abhipretam me janamtüti.' 


_ “All that, venerable sirs, is said by Buddha the gifted Master 
is well-said indeed. If I were to point out any, (thinking). 
“Thus verily the good faith will be long-enduring ”, I would consider 
it worth mentioning, venerable sirs, these discourses on the law :— 
(1) Vinayasamukase (Vinaya-samukariso). 
(2) Aliyavasani (Ariyavasa). 
3) Anagatabhayani (Anagatabhayani). 
) Munigatha (Munigatha). 
(5) Moneyasiite (Moneyya-sutta). 
(6) Upatisa-pasine (Upatissapatiho). 
(7) Laghulovade musavadam adhigicya bhagavata budhena 
bhasite (Lahulovado--musavadam adhikicca Bhaga- 
vata Buddhena bhasito). 


These, venerable sirs, are the discourses on the law which I 
wish that many bhikkhus and bhikkhunis should constantly hearken 
to and bear in mind and so also should the upasakas and the upasikas 
do the same. Venerable sirs, I cause this to be recorded in order 
to make my intention known.” 

The above statement of Asoka hardly leaves any room for 
doubt that there was in his time a well known and authoritative 
collection of Buddha's teachings called Dhammapariyayas. But it 
certainly keeps us in the dark whether that collection had any well- 
defined divisions justifying the application of such an appellation 
as Tripitaka or Paficanikaya. Further, it is to be noted that Asoka 
adopted his own titles in most of the instances and followed a Prakrit 
spelling of the names in preference to that of the language in which 
the collection within his access Was prevalent. — 

It is easy to raise a presumption against Pali being the language 
of the pre-Asokan collection of Buddha's words on the ground of 
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Asoka's use of spelling of the titles of the select passages. This 
presumption cannot, however, prove any Case against the earlier 
development of Pali idiom. “The following argument may be suffi- 
cient to expose the unsoundness of the presumption as a proof 
against the antiquity of Pali. In the Pali Commentaries of the 
sth century A.D. the sütras of Panini have been quoted not in 
Sanskrit but in Pali. The presumption may be that the rules of 
Panini were not formulated in Sanskrit before the time of Buddha- 
ghosa and other Pali commentators, which is absurd and historically 
incorrect. As the case stands, Asoka was not bound by any rule 
either to adopt the titles of the Suttas as these are found in the 
extant Pali Canon or to retain the Pali spelling if it was then current. 
Asoka was at liberty to translate or to suggest titles in Sakanirutti.! 

The formal mode of addressing the Saimgha and of making the 
members of the Order assured of Asoka's faith in the Triad, the 
expression of veneration for the words of Buddha, the statement 
of the purpose of the selections and the general wording of the 
Edict go rather to support a presumption in favour of the antiquity 
of Pali than against it. I shall cite below a few interesting parallels 
from the Pali Canon to make the point clear :— 

(i) Bhabrü:—Priyadasi laja Magadhe satgham abhivade- 
tünam aha apabadhatam ca phásu-vihalatarm ca. 

Digha Nikaya, II, p. 72:--Raja bhante Magadho Ajatasattu 
Vedehiputto Bhagavato pade sirasa vandati, appabadham, appa- 
tankam lahutthanath balat phasu vihararh pucchatiti.? 

(ii) Bhabrü :—e keci bharhte bhagavata budhena bhàsite sarve 
se subhasite va. 


Majjhima-Nikaya, I., Sabbesar vo Sàriputta subhàsitarm pari- 
p. 219. yayena 
Sutta-Nipata, Subhasita- Catühi bhikkhave afigehi samannagata 
sutta. vàcà subhasità hoti na dubbhasità, 
ds anavajja ca ananuvajja ca vititiünarn. 
Sutta-Nipata, Com- “Subhasita hotiti sutthu bhasita ten, 
„mentary, p. 396. assa atthavahanatarh dipeti. 
(iii) Bhabru .. 'Hevam sadhamme cila-thitike hosati ti 
. etani bharhte dhamma-pali- 
yayani icchami kimti bahuke bhikhu- 
paye ca bhikhuniye ca abhikhinam 
suneyu ca upadhalayeyii ca. 


sur r--.i APA... 


1 Vide B. C. Law, History of Pali Literature, I i dv 
2 Quoted by B. M. Barua, J.R.AS., AE M T 
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Majjhima-Nikaya, s I., Imar ca tumhe bhikkhave kakacipamath 
. 129, Kakacūpama ovadath abhikkhanam manasikarey- 
Sutta. yatha, passatha no tumhe bhikkhave 
tam vacanapatham anum va thülarn 
và yam tumhe nadhivaseyyathati.* 
No h’ etarh bhante—Tasmatiha bhik- 
khave imam kakacüpamar ovadam 
abhikkhanam manasikarotha, tam vo 
bhavissati digharattam hitaya sukha- 

yati. 

It will be seen that Asoka has made use of the earlier nomen- 
clature Dhammapaliyaya (Dhammapariyaya) which is frequently 
met with in the suttas of the Digha and Majjhima Nikayas. 

The term Dhammapariyaya as explained by Buddhaghosa 
means a logical form of discourse on the law.” 

B. C. Law. 


— —— 


EDITIO PRINCEPS OF THE COMMENTARY OF 
VENKATA MADHAVA ON THE NIRUKTA 


In his commentary on the Rgveda (X, 86. 1), Sayanacarya 
quotes one Madhava Bhatta. The passage is the following :— 


a fate Aa aa CU 
saa aferd ete aa | aaa aaa quum aee 


The commentary of Venkata Madhava on the same stanza 
of the hymn is the following :— 


fafa utat: — 
aaa dra zwei adat... 


A comparison of the two passages leads one to the conclusion 
that Madhava Bhatta mentioned by Sayana is the Madhava, son of 
Venkata. His commentary is therefore earlier than that of Sayana- 
carya. The latter is very much indebted to the former. 

This will also prove that Sayanacarya 1s not the only some 
mentator of the Rgveda after Vaska. as is commonly believe by 
European scholars. In this connection, we may quote the following 

Peau a ie a i AT 


Ç. Mi i thi llel from Pali. 
1 Credi to Mr. S. N. Mitra, M.A., for finding out this paralle ali. 
2 Ga Gidari, p. 18 * Sabbadhammamiilapariyayanit sabbesam dhammanam 


kiaranadesanam ’. 
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remarks from the Introduction to the Indices and Appendices to 
the Nirukta, p. 78 :— , 

‘Tt will be clear from this Sangraha of Nirukta-passages, pre- 
served as quotations, in the works of various commentators from 
the sixth to the fourteenth centuries A.D. that Yaska has pro- 

. foundly influenced all subsequent writers in the field of Vedic 
exegesis. It will also show that there have been numerous pre- 
Sayana commentators of the Rgveda and other Vedas and an 
unbroken, uniform, and continuous tradition of Vedic interpretation 
has been a common inheritance of orthodox scholars. The current 
belief that Sàyana is the only or the most important commentator 
after Yàska or that the tradition of Vedic interpretation was lost 
before the former's time is erroneous. These remarks were quoted 
with approval by Shriyut P. Vidhushekhara Bhattacarya of Shanti- 
niketana in his presidential address at the Vedic Section of the 
Patna All-India Oriental Conference. 

Dr. A. C. Woolner remarks in his Foreword to the Commentary 
of Skandasvamin on the Nirukta, edited for the first time by 
Dr. Lakshman Sarup : ‘In this connection, Madhava, son of Venkata, 
was introduced to the public for the first time—and intimation 
was given of the fact —that Sàyana was not the first commentator 
on the Rgveda after Vaska as used to be supposed'. From the 
above remarks it will be clear that publication of the commentary of 
Venkata Madhava will be an important contribution to Vedic exegesis. 

The richest MSS. material exists at Lahore. As a matter of 
fact, the only complete and original palm-leaf manuscripts have 
been secured by the Lahore Libraries. A critical edition of the 
complete commentary of Venkata Madhava is undertaken by me, 
Professor of Sanskrit Literature, Lahore. Collation of MSS. has 
already begun. The whole commentary is expected to be com- 
pleted within the next four years. E 

The publication of Venkata Madhava's commentary will 
produce important and far-reaching results. A good deal of credit 
which is now given to Sayanacarya will disappear. Just as Kullüka, 
the commentator of Manu, lost much of the credit on the publica- 
tion of Medhatithi's commentary, so Venkata Madhava’s commentary 
will show that Sayana has merely preserved the explanation of 
Venkata Madhava and that his comment is not his own individual 
interpretation but the common and the traditional exegesis for which 
he is indebted to Venkata Madhava. 

Thus the publication of Venkata Madhava's commentaty on 
the Rgveda is a necessity for the Indological studies. 


LAKSHMAN SARTE: 


* 
nak 
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Ajanta: The Colour and Monochrome Reproductions of the Ajanta Frescoes 
based on Photography. With an Explanatory Text by G. Yazdani, M.A., 


and an Appendix on Inscriptions by John Allan. Part II: Plates I-XLIX - - 


and Text pp. 1-70. Published under the Special Authority of His Exalted 


Highness the Nizam. By Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 
London, 1933. 


In January 1910 when I first visited the Ajanta Caves I was gratified to find 
that the Nizam’s Government had already begun to conserve these priceless 
monuments of Ancient India. Most of the Caves had already been cleaned and 
kept neat and tidy with a custodian in charge of them. [Even then it was possible 
to examine the Caves as closely and minutely as possible. There was hardly any 
accumulation of debris in any part of any Cave. “There was no obnoxious smell 
present in any Cave. And there was hardly any Cave or auy part thereof which 
was inaccessible owing to the crumbling of the walls or of the roof. And no visitor, 
whether he was an archeologist or a layman, went away from the, place without 
a feeling of delight and a sense of having profited by an inspection of these monu- 
ments. ‘There was, however, one thing wanting in the Caves for which the visitor 
felt very acutely. It was the condition of the paintings with which the Caves 
were decorated and for which Ajanta has rightly acquired a world-wide reputation. 
That was not, however, the fault of the Hyderabad Durbar. The Caves had so 
long been occupied by the apathetic Jogis and Fagirs that the frescoes had suffered 
considerably by the smoke and heat of the fires lit by them, with the WI 
that the original colours perished in many places. Much damage was also done by 
birds and inclement weather. Nevertheless, the Hyderabad State have in Ent 
years spared no pains, what with consultation with Italian experts and what vith 
modern scientific processes, to arrest the further disintegration of the frescoes a 
also to renovate them as far as reasonable. Thus the only thing that was sa y 
lacking in 1910 in regard to the Ajanta Caves has now been thoroughly PRGA 
to, and the frescoes have now received a treatment at the hands of the Hy p ai 
Durbar which it is impossible for any civilized government of the modern day 
urpass. NBA 3 
a But this is not considered enough by the Government of His Ezalted Piane 
the Nizam. They are now flinging surprises, (agreeable, pa cone p S 
civilized world by issuing two Parts describing Ajanta Caves: Nos ae A THE 
subject of this review, however, is Part II which describes a ^ Ng: Sa EUR 
is no exaggeration to say that it is well-nigh impossible to finc ia y SEEE 
in it, whether with the Text or with the Plates. The Text cmi M E UU. 
of the Cave by Mr. G. Vazdani, Director of Archeology, His, : SER n Baba 
Nizam's Dominions, end an Appendix on rae ae oa UE and is so 
„British Museum. ‘The description is both informativ CAE am (ic 
written that nowhere it causes the feeling of A. TA 
Inscriptions of Cave II by Mr. Allan is lucid and thoug ttul, a lak 
anything to be desired. As regards the illustrations, there are Baa aan 
thirty monochrome plates of the paintings, which are mo EE en ah 
of the originals and will now surely help the intensive n E ie been IE 
have suffered so long from unreliable copies. In EA x Manta most anxiously. 
well that scholars are looking forward to the other Fa O financed by the 
We, howgyer, fervently hope that there will be one pu 


E 
LS 
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State which will clearly show what position the Ajanta Caves occupy in the 
development of architecture, and, above all, what part the frescoes play in the 
pictorial art of Ancient India. 

It is worthy of note that the Ajanta Caves and the frescoes are outstanding 
monuments of pre-Mussalman Hindu culture, and yet money 1s being expended in 
a most unstinted manner not only on their adequate and effective upkeep and 
conservation but also upon their critical and scientific publication and illustration 
by a Muslim State, whose ruler is of Turkoman descent, whose Finance Minister a 
Gujarati, and whose Director of Archeology, a Panjabi Mussalman. May this 
noble Trinity preside long over the Native State for the good of Indian Archeology 
in general and of Hindu Art in particular! D. R. BHANDARKAR. 


Early History of Kamrupa (from the earliest time to the end of the sixteenth 
century), by Rai K. L. Barua Bahadur, B.L. Published by the author, Shillong, 


1933, pp. XVI-342. 

The book under review aims at presenting a connected history of the ancient 
kingdom, known as Pragjyotisha and Kamarüpa, from the earliest times till the 
death of the Koch king Narayana towards the end of the sixteenth century A.D. 
Sir Edward Gait's History of Assam, though a very good work of the later history 
of Kamarüpa, has not paid much attention to the early period. The necessity, 
therefore, of a fuller treatment of the pre-Ahom history of Assam was strongly 
felt.” We are glad that special attention in this direction has recently been paid 
by three Indian scholars,—first by Prachyavidya-Maharnava N. N. Vasu in the 


Social History of Kamariipa, Vols. 1-3; second by MM. Padmanath Vidyavinod 


in his Kamariipa-Sasan-dvali (in Bengali), and third by Rai Bahadur Barua in the 
book under review. 

In the first chapter, entitled Pragjyotisha, the author has discussed in detail 
the geography of the old kingdom of Pragjyotisha or Kamarüpa. Chapters II-VI 
deal with the history of Assam from the pre-historic period up to the time of the 
dynasty of Brahmapala. Chapter VII is 'A Review of Cultural and Material 
Progress ' of the country in the period ending with Brahmapala's line. In chapters 
VIII-XIII, we have the history of the later kings of Kamarüpa, the Muhammadan 
invasions, the kings of Kamata, the Chutia and Bhüàn rulers and the early Koch 
kings. In the last two chapters has been discussed the history of the Vaisnava 
reformation in Assam and the growth of the Assamese literature. I,astly come the 
four appendices and the index. 

The work under review is on the whole a meritorious production ; and we have 
read it, especially the latter half of it, with much pleasure and profit. It must, 
however, be confessed that the materials for the early period of the history of this 
province are still scanty, and some of his views are thus bound to be more or less 
conjectural. ‘There are thus some points connected with this early period which 
are open to difference of opinion. Some of these we will now notice here. 

: Relying on Map No. 5 in the Cambridge History of India, the Rai Bahadur 
thinks it a “mistake to associate the Pundras with the stretch of country which 
came to be known as Pundravardhana in the Gupta period’ (p. 3). Cunningham 
however had long ago identified it with Mahasthana of the Bogra district on the 
evidence of the Chinese pilgrim, Yuan Chwang. The Cambridge History has adduced 
no reason whatever to set aside this identification. That Cunningham was right is 
now shown by the discovery of a Mahasthan inscription of the Mauryan age, whic 
gives Puda-nagala (Pundra-nagara) as the old name of the place. There was thus 


a Pundra country in North B 11 : "Tuds 
Vol. XXI, p. 83 ff.). engal long before the time of the Guptas (E? 
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We fail to understand how the Malla capital Kusinara could be called in the 
6th century n.c. ‘a town iu Kamarüpa', because “ Purnea was in ancient times 
included within Pragjyotisha' (p. 153). Similarly, the reference to Harshavarmadeva 
in a Nepal inscription as Gatud-Odradi-Kalinga-Kosalapati may not be ‘an instance 
of poetic exaggeration ', but the author of the book perhaps goes a little too far 
when he says that Harsha's empire'comprised all the three present provinces of 
Assam, Bengal, and Bihar and Orissa with the eastern part of U.P. and the northern 
part of Madras (p. 113). Vakpati's Gauda-vaho, however, makes no mention of 
Kamarüpa, or its king. Nor do the Ganga inscriptions, issued from Kalinganagara 
in the middle of the 8th century, show that Harsha of Kamarüpa had any direct 
control over Gauda, Magadha, Vanga, and Kalinga. Nominal allegiance for a time 
. only may have been shown to him severally by these rulers. In this connection 

we may draw the Rai Bahadur's attention to the fact that Prof. Levi's fheory 
about the starting point of the ‘ Nepal Era’ has been ably controverted by Kielhorn 
(E.I., Vol. V). : 

In ancient times, North Bengal no doubt sometimes formed part of the kingdom 
of Pragjyotisha ; but the author perhaps goes a little too far when he says that the 
Nidhanpur charter which was issued by Bhaskaravarman, ruler of Pragjyotisha, 
granted lands in the present Purnea District of Bihar (p. 51). The lands granted, 
we are told, were in the Chandrapuri-vishaya and on the bank of the river 
Kausika. It is natural to take Kausika to be the same as the present Kausiyara 
in the Sylhet District, and, further, as may be seen from the maps, there are even 
to-day no less than three places of the name of Chandrapura in its vicinity. Tt is 
true that an inscription of Vanamalavarman refers to a place called Chandrapari 
(or Chandrapuri), which lay to the west of the river Teesta (Kamaripasasanavah, 
p. 64). But there is nothing to show that this Chandrapari or Chandrapuri is the. 
same as the Chandrapuri-vishaya. ‘The former, again, seems to be the name ok 
a village ouly (Ibid., note 11). Mr. J. C. Ghosh has shown that the lands gan 
by the Nidhanpur charter were situated in the Panchakhanda Fargane on Pa 
Sylhet District (I.H.Q., VI, p. 642). The view that the word gaiigint po me 
Nidhanpur grant means probably a dried up channel and is ' panis Fo pangan. 
(p. 94) is not justifiable when we know that there are still a pe NG kos po 
Gang about 21 miles to the NE., a place called Gangnigram, anda bi c x S D) 
Bilabout 33 miles to the NNE., of Nidhanpur (see India Government ak? e Sa ally 
Moreover, the western boundary of the kingdom of Bhutivernam n o ne A 
granted the lands mentioned in the Nidhanpur inscription, could har à ENG Ae EE 
up to the Purnea District, because in the time of Bhütivarman, t e pea Gup 2s 
were masters of the northern part of Bengal which intervenes etween ed by the 
Kāmarūpa. The date of Bhūtivarman or ETA AN a puces. 2 ie 
author to be circa 520-540 A.D. (p. 54); and according 6) n Guptas ruled in 
Damodarpur plates (Ep. Ind., XV, p. 2435 LEO. VI, p. 07), D. All things con- 
Pundravardhana or North Bengal at least from 443 to 545 A- de mbagal 
sidered, the kingdom of Kamarüpa in the time of pnis d 
to have extended so far westward as to include the Purnea Ded PANGA Paa it: 

These are some of the points where it 15 permissible 2. di EEE cab. 
of the book.” But they in no way detract from the excee E the Rai Bahadur 
It is rather curious that after the celebrated Anundoremipe Oni 4 of scholarship. 
is the second Assamese officer who has cut a figure, i be spared sufficiently long 
It is sincerely hoped that unlike his predecessor he wi p 
to publish many more works of such scholarly merit. 


D. R. BHANDARKAR- 
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Barhut. Book -I: Stone as a Story-teller, by Dr. Benimadhab Barua—(Indian 
Research Institute Publications, Fine Arts Series, No. 1). Calcutta: pub. 
lished by the Institute, 55, Upper Chitpore Road, 1934. 4to, 4 and 103 
pages, two plates. Indian price: Rs. 5; Foreign price: 7s. 6d. 

The reader may expect under the title “ Stone'as a Story-teller °, which is un- 
fortunate and ill-chosen, a popular treatise, mainly dealing with the já/akas and 
the life-story of the Buddha as illustrated in. the bas-reliefs of that famous and 
beautiful Buddhist monument of Barhut. He will be mistaken. Dr. Barua has 
spent many years of his life in the study of all the problems connected with Barhut, 
and the present volume, the first one of a series of three, is a most scholarly piece of 
work, full of discussive material, and far from being popular. The book is certainly 
not ‘a boon to a man in the street’ as the Secretary of the Indian Research Institute 
suggests in his Publisher's Note, for it is a learned book, and will be more welcome 
to scholars and students all over the world than to the casual museum visitor. 

This is mainly due to the absence of illustrations. Dr. Barua promises us the 
illustrations in the coming third volume, entitled ' Barhut Art and Illustrations '. 
Vet he must forgive me my impatience about this matter. I realize that illustra- 
tions cost a great deal of money. But if his work will be what the Secretary of the 
Institute terms ‘a gigantic effort’ ‘to deal with the subject in all its aspects’, 
then the importance of adequate, first-rate illustrations should not be overlooked. 
I must confess that I had great difficulty in following his discussion although I 
read his book in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, with the original monument only a 
few yards from me. In a work of the scope and plan of Dr. Barua’s great enter- 
prise constant reference to plates would be expected. Now, when the third volume 
will be published, the owner of the work will have a disconnected tale ; the plates 
will bear no reference to the text, and the text will bear no reference to the plates. 
Would it not have been wiser to publish either the plates first, or a limited number 
of plates with every fascicle containing only a limited number of pages of the text ? 
We have in the present volume two plates only ; they are not numbered, and their 
description is rather misleading. ‘The title ‘A Divine Opera’ is rather unfortunate js 
an opera is a very secular kind of play, and is a drama accompanied by music in 
which almost the whole or the greater part of the text is sung; it can be comic 
and tragic. The relief in question could better be described as a ‘A Musical 

. Performance ’, or ‘A Dancing Scene ’, or the like. 
_ All these minor matters do not detract from the essential value of Dr. Barua’s 
important contribution to the study of Barhut. It is quite true, as is pointed out 
in the book, that very little has been done to elucidate archaeological, iconographical, 
and artistic problems of this monument since the publication, by that excellent 
pioneer, Sir Alexander Cunningham, in 1876. Dr. Barua goes into a detailed dis- 
cussion of every important problem connected with Barhut, including such out- 
Standing questions as the original shape of the sipa, the date of the different parts, 
relative position of railing quadrants, original situation of the toranas, etc. 
these problems are discussed in a scholarly and sound manner, taking into account 
the investigations of former scholars. ‘The inscriptions, on which the author has 
gray published a monograph, are given in Latin transcription, and the absence 
of good photographs again makes it impossible for the reader to verify or criticise 
these readings. As it is, the reader of the book under review will be struck by the 
mt of research and thought embodied in these pages, and will feel grateful to 

ADR YES Hs Painstaking care with which he conducted his researches. It 15 

ki CP M Rn iE .C. Law, that excellent scholar and great patron of Buddhistic 

A les to whose generosity the present publication is due, will help the author 

i pa plikhing further parts of this monograph, with adequate illustrations, the 

ack of which we have so very much regretted in the present case. 
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There is one more matter we would like to mention. In the,present volume 
the author deals exclusively with the archeological side of the monument. "There 
is not a single word in the book on art, artistic value, art history. It is to be 
hoped that he will not forget in the further parts what a fundamental difference 
there is between archeology and art history. 

Problems of foreign influence,.of artistic expression, of expressive form, of 
perspective (true or otherwise), of composition and arrangement in space and time : 
these and mauy similar ones are problems never touched yet in Indian “art” 
history. A monograph of such a size and plan, as that of Dr. Barua, should give 
due space to problems of real ‘art history’. We wish him good luck in his vast 
enterprise, and hope that he will very soon bring his book to completion. 


C. L. FÁBRI. 


Social and Political Life in the Vijayanagara Empire, Vols. I and II, by Dr. B. A. 
Saletore, M.A., Ph.D. Madras, B: G. Paul & Co., 1934. 


Dr. Saletore belongs to the small band of scholars who are carrying on fruitful 
investigations in the political and cultural history of a most eventful period of 
South India's chequered annals, viz. the epoch of the great rulers of Vijayanagara 
who for more than two centuries stemmed the tide of foreign invasion in the plains 
and plateaus of the Karnatic, revived the study of the Vedas and the Siddhantas, 
and sought to restore the Pürvada maryade of the Hindus in the fair and fertile 
territory lying to the south of the Krsna and the Tungabhadra. The author of 
the present volumes eschews as far as possible the dreary accounts of wars and 
factions and applies himself to an elucidation of the problems connected with the 
public policy and private life of the monarchs and their subjects. He has utilised 
evidence from various sources, epigraphic as well as literary, foreign as well as 
indigenous. Literary compositions that have been laid under contribution include 
mot only Sanskrit texts on law, polity, etc., but also works written in South Indian 
Vernaculars. As Dr. Saletore's researches are evidently meant for a wider public 
than the people of the Karnatic their value would have been increased if original 
passages culled from South Indian texts had been translated into English. The 
glossary at the end of the second volume, useful as it is, minimises, but does not 
entirely remove, the difficulties of North Indian students in regard to some important 
technical terms. A discussion regarding the authenticity of works like the Kampara- 
ya charitam of Gangadevi and the Amukta malayada of Krsnadevaraya would also 

been very welcome. NG 

NG o first na of Dr. Saletore's work gives a general description of the land 
of Karnataka, its flora and fauna, the great cities that had the proud distinction 
of being its metropolis one after another. ‘This is followed by a detailed account 
of the administrative and judicial system, central, provincial as well as ince MO 
foreign policy with “special reference to relations with the Muslims and the Forts 
guese, and finally of the army. The second volume deals with social ae ions 
and customs with special reference fgffafousmn perang: Asa i s EE. 
and prestige of the Brahmanical hiergzcbyseeai DO" Nu PAN 
public service, the spirit of co-operation de" E de cation ahdiscel A 
public festivals, and social recreations. WS mins Mu de 
life the author first states the Hindu thet : t as expounde es 
ancient and medieval manuals on levi M 2 END LM es 
nagara conceptions of the same and IDES l PARA 
i i fied to by. foreign. o ! He points.o 
in contemporary epigraphs and testile y no rovenla, Chola, and even 
that many of these institutions can be traced to their Hoysala, ; 
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ukya antecedents. Some of his statements and conclusions are certainly open 
a Satan and a certain amount of spade work has no doubt already been done 
by his predecessors. But the wealth of details with which he has enriched hig 
narrative is truly amazing and deserves special recognition. : 

The author draws pointed attention to the rôle- of the Karnataka monarchs as 
establishers of Pürvada maryáde (ancient constitutional usage), upholders of the 
four established orders (chalus-samaya-samuddharaya), aud protectors of sakala- 
varnasramadharma. He describes the free self-governing institutions of villages and 
districts and points out that' co-operation for a common cause characterized the 
actions of the people in the Tamil land as well as in the Karnataka proper in early 
times. This spirit of co-operation, the passion for public service, and solicitude for 
public good were not.confined to the religious leaders of Srngeri and other holy 
places, but also animated the leaders of the agricultural and commercial communities. 
And it was this spirit which enabled the sons of Sangama to unite the whole of 
Kanarese and Tamil India in a common cause to fight the battle of Hinduism and 
keep the Turushka intruder at bay for well-nigh three centuries. “The author, 
however, is not a mere prasastikara, and he throws a lurid light on the darker side 
of the picture. An important section of the first volume is devoted to a narration 
of the many acts of oppression perpetrated by the ruling classes and the hardships 
that fell to the lot of the people in those iron times. Equally instructive are the 

"sections of the second volume which give vivid accounts of widow burning, hook- 
Swinging, entombment of living persons, and other social practices which must have 
been a fruitful source of human misery. 

Before we conclude our survey of Dr. Saletore's valuable work we feel it our 
duty to point out that some slips, inaccuracies, and overstatements have crept into 
these otherwise excellent volumes. Singhana I (Vol. I, p. 3) was not the founder of 
the Vàdava dynasty of Devagiri. Ma'bar (p. 4) is not the West Coast. The ruler of 
Vijayanagara in 1406-7 was not Devarüya II (pp. 209, 400, 403). An eight-fold 
division of the army was known to the Mahabharata (XII, 59. 41 ff.), and a camel 
corps was maintained by the Pratiharas of Kanauj long before the composition of 
the extant Sukraniti (cf. Vol. I, P. 420). The statement on p. 157 of the second 
volume that the functions of women in Southern India seem to have beeu more 
varied than those of their sisters of the North fails to táke note of the achievements 
of a long line of North Indian female rulers, statesmen, and philanthropists from 

Sungandha and Didda to Rani Bhavani, Sada Kour, and Jindan. 


HC RAYCHAUDHURL 
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IMPORTANT CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
~ JOURNALS 


Indian Historical Quarterly, December, 1933. 
Kalidasa in China, by Louis Finot. ^. 
The Rise of Najib-ud -Daula, by Sir Jadunath Sarkar. 


Early History of the Gahadavala dynasty, by Dhirendra Chandra 
Ganguly. : £ 


The Journal of Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Vol. XIX, Pt. III 
September, 1933. a i 
(1) Nanda Devi, by Mr. Justice J. F. W. James. 
(2) Appendices D.G. to History of India, : 150-350 A.D., by 
K. P. Jayaswal. GF z 


(3) Ajapura of Skanda Gupta and the area round Bihar, by. 
P. C. Chowdhury. | P 


The Journal of Burma Research Society, Vol. XXIII, Pari III. 


(i) Burmese Drama (in Burmese), by Saya Thein Gyi. 
(2) Folklore (in Burmese), by U. Phyo. 
(3) Old Kingdom of Pegu—An ancient book. 


ORIENTAL 


E 


Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, Vol. XV, 
Parts I-II. 3 
(1) Geographical data from Sanskrit Buddhist Literature, by 
Bimala Churn Law. 
(2) Paficatantra studies, by A. Venkatasubbiah. — _ 
(3) The Adibharata and the Natyasarvasva-Dipika, by Mano- 
mohon Ghosh. AG. 
(4) Ethico-Religious classifications of Mankind as embodied in 
the Jaina Canon, by H. R. Kapadia. 


The Journal of Siam Sociely, Vol. XXVI, Pt. II, October, 1933. 
(1) The Inscriptions of Wat Phra Jetubon, by H. H. Prince 


Dhani Nivat. D. ; 
(2) Pre-Historical Researches, in -Siam, by Fritz Sarasen. 


Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, London Institution. 


xe ian Studies III, by H. W. Bailey. - _ 

1 2 The vee of the Persian Language- written and spoken 3 
in India during the thirteenth and fourteenth century, 
by M. J. Borah. x, 
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Journal of Oriental Research (Madras), January-March, 1934. 
The cross, The Swastika and related emblems, by C. P. S. 
Menon. 
The date of the accession of Nandivarman II, Pallava malla, 
by N. Venkataramanayya. . 


Journal of Indian History, December, 1933. a 
The Pundras of Ancient Bengal, by B. C. Law. 


Journal of the Andhra Historical Research Society, October, 1933 to 
January, 1934. 
Six New Eastern Ganga Copper-plates, by C. Narayana Rao 
and R. Subba Rao. 


Journal of the American Oriental Society (March, 1934). 
Three Paipallada Fragments, by L. C. Barret. — 


~~ Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society; April, 1934. 


~ Tibetan documents concerning Chinese Turkestan VII: 
Government and Social Conditions, by F. W. Thomas. 
Implements and Vessels used in Vedic Sacrifice, by Raghu Vira. 
The Ratnavali of Nagarjuna, by Giuseppe Tucci. 

Reciprocal influence in Music 'twixt the far and middle east, 
by H:-G. Farmer. 

On the Assyrian words for Whetstone and Corundum, by 
R. Campbell Thompson. 
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